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‘6TH WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Coethe, 
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H™ MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 





(JARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 





February 4th, Morning Performance at Two, WAGNER'S ‘‘ FLYING DUTCH- 
MAN;” Evening, ‘‘MARITANA.” Monpay, Feb. 6th, Batre’s ‘‘ MORO.” 
TurspaY, Feb. 7th, Las EVENING REPRESENTATION OF “‘ LOHENGRIN,.” 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 8th, WaGNeR’s “FLYING DUTCHMAN.” 





For further particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open Daily from 10 till 5. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
I ONDON BALLAD CONCERT. 
d 








ONDON BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, WepnzEs- 
pay Next, at Eight o'clock. Artists: Miss Mary Davies and Miss De 
Fonblanque, Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Miss Damian ; Mr Edward Lloyd 
and Mr Frank Boyle, Mr Santley and Mr F. Barrington Foote. The South 
London Choral Association, under the direction of Mr L, O. Venables. Oon- 
ductor—Mr SipNEY Naytor. The programme will contain the following 
Songs, &c.: ‘Oh that we two were maying,” ‘Good Night,” and “The Summer 
Shower” (Miss Mary Davies); ‘‘ When daisies pied” and “In a quaint old 
village” (Miss De Fonblanque); ‘‘Sunshine and Rain,” “The Better Land,” 
and ‘The Cluster of Roses” (Mdme Antoinette Sterling); ‘‘ Regret” and “‘ The 
Lights o’ London” (Miss Damian); ‘‘My Queen,” ‘Good Company,” and 
“Once and Once only” (Mr Edward Lloyd); “Love’s Request” and “‘ My 
Darling of Old” (Mr Frank Boyle); “ Marching along ” (with Chorus), “ Erl 
King,” and “ Father O'Flynn” (Mr Santley) ; “The Diver” and “ Leaving, yet 
Loving” (Mr F. Barrington Foote). Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 
3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s.; Family and School Tickets to admit Six to 
Btalls, £2; to be had at Austin’s, St James’s Hall; the usual Agents; and of 
Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


R SIMS REEVES has the honour to announce that his 
SECOND CONCERT of Operatic, National, and Miscellaneous Music 
will take place, at Sr JAMEs’s Hai, Turspay next, February 7th, Eight 
o'clock, on which occasion he will give a selection from ‘‘ ROBIN HOOD,” by 
G@. A. MACFARREN. Maid Marian, Mdme Sherrington (her original character) ; 
Robin Hood, Mr Sims Reeves (his original character). Mdme Sherrington, 
Miss Spenser Jones, Miss Edith Santley,: Mr Herbert Reeves, Mr Barrington 
Foote, Mr Henry Pyatt, and Mr Sims Reeves, Conductor—Mr SipNEY NAYLor. 
The Anemoic Union (under the direction of Mr Lazarus). Flute—Mr H. 
Nicholson. Oboe—Mr Malsch. Clarionet—Mr Lazarus, Horn—Mr T. E. Mann. 
Bassoon—Mr Wotton. Pianoforte—Mr Sidney Naylor. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
3s., and ls,, at Austin’s Ticket Office, St Jamés’s Hall, and usual Agents. 


NI 

\ DME ISABELLE POWERS has the honour to announce to 

her patrons that her FIRST GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, the 8th of February, at the RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music, Tenterden 
Street, at Eight o'clock, assisted by the following Artists: Miss Manwel, Mdlle 
Pellétier, Miss Hipwell, Signor Ria, Mr Walsham, Mr Elwin, Mr Yorke. Harp 
—Miss Ida Audain. Piano—Signor Li Calsi and his pupil, Miss Alice Ashplant, 
Mr G. Sumpter, pupil of Herr Lehmeyer. Violin--Miss Brousil and Mr @. 
Brousil. Conductors—Mr 8. LEHMEYER and Mr ARTHUR TRICKETT, F.C.O. 
Tickets of Mdme ISABELLE Powers, 2, Hetley Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Juzivs Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882. The 
FIRST CONCERT (F Schubert’s Compositions forming the first part of the 
oe gee will take place at the LANGHAM HALL, Great Portland Street, on 
UESDAY, 238th February, 1882, to commence at eight o'clock precisely, The 
next SOIREE MUSIOALK is fixed for WEDNESDAY 15th February. Full pro- 
spectus on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.~— 
: Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. ‘ 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon, Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


“PARADISE LOST.” An Oratorio. Composed by Anton 


RUBINSTEIN, on the Poem of. MILTON. The English version of the 
words by JostaH Pirrman, Paris: G&RARD, 2, Rue Scribe, 























R W. DORRELL begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 
that he has RETURNED to Town for the Season. 
34, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


ISS FRANCESCO J. FERRARI begs to announce her 


RETURN to Town for the Season. 
20, Langham Street, Portland Place, W. 


TO THE MUSIC TRADE. J 

GENTLEMAN of many years’ experience as a London 

Music Publisher, and who is conversant with every detail of the Trade, is 

open to accept an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL MANAGER, or otherwise, 

in Town or the Provinces. Address—‘‘ PUBLISHER,” care of Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

BENEDICT’S “ CARNAVAL DE VENISE.” 

ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Bevyeprct’s Variations 

on the “CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” at Chelsea Vestry Hall, Feb. 13th 

(evening). 














__.. ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 

i; R J. TWINNING will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Fifteenth Saturday Promenade 

Concert, Montpellier Rotunda, Cheltenham, This Day (Saturday), Feb. 4th. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU 7* ARRANGED AS A QUARTET. : 
N R EDWYN FRITH’S CONCERT PARTY will sing 
ASCHER’s popular Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” arranged 

as a Quartet, at all their Engagements throughout the Season. 

. REDUCED PRICE, 28. 6d. : 

HE EPIKLEIS, or Musical Domino (Pootzy’s Patent), 
an Aid to Pianists for the Slow Shake and other Exercises—entirely a 
mental aid. Testimonials from the best Pianists and Teachers. By Post, 2s, 6d. 
Handbook, with Exercises and useful Hints on Playing, ls.—JoHN PooLey, 


3, = Terrace, Clapham Park Road, London, 8.W. Agents Wanted all over the 
world. 


HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, & ALMANACK 

FOR 1882. THIRTIETH ANNUAL IssuE. Now Ready. Contents: The 
Names and Addresses of the Professors of Music, Music Sellers, and Musical 
Instrument Dealers in the United Kingdom, New Copyright Musie published 
during the Year, Principal Events, &c., &e. Price 3s.; or, in cloth, 4s. Also 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S PROFESSIONAL POCKET BOOK, giving Spaces 
for Engagements for every hour in the day. Price, in Roam, 3s.; or, in Russia, 
6s. RUDALL, CARTE & Co., 23, Berners Street, W. 


HE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE for 1882, By JosEpH Foster, 

Early in January. In one or two volumes, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 42s. 
The Peerage or Baronetage separate, each 21s. 

The THIRD EDITION, for 1882, containing all new Creations, has been 
considerably enlarged, and carefully corrected throughout. It is illustrated by 
upwards of 1,400 Engravings of Arms, &c., and contains fuller pedigrees than 
any other work. 

Westminster: Nicuoris & Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 
CuapMAN & HALL, Limited, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878, CLASS XIII. 
Gold and Silver Medals, Paris, 1878. Gold Medal, Paris, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Rome, 1880, and two Diplomas. 


ARTISTIC HOUSE, 
PARIS—10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10—PARIS. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
Stringed Instrument Maker. 


The celebrated VioLtns and VIOLONCELLOS for SoLorsts, which, since the 
adoption of the new system, are the only approved, recommended and played 
by the greatest Masters; among others, Messrs Sivori, Marsik, Hollmann, 
Léonard, Armingaud, Miss Marie Tayau, &c., &c.; Messrs Massart, Sauzay, 
Dancla, Franchomme, Maurin, Chevillard, Jacquard, &c., Professors at the 
Consérvatoire of Music, Paris. 

PRICES :— 


Violin, £12; Tenor, £14; Violoncello, £20. 
BOW in Pernambuco, Silver Mounted, first class, £1 4s. ; Collin-Mézin, £1 12s, 
Catalogues and Testimonials post free on application, 
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FURNISHED APARTMENTS WANTED. 
A Professor of Music requires APARTMENTS (DRAWING 


and BEDROOM, communicating, with Gas), for a permanency in the 
neighbourhood of Regent Circus and the Marble Arch, Letters, stating Terms, 
to be addressed—“‘ J. R.,” care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
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Just Published. 


THE BETTER WORLD. 


Words by Mrs. M. A. BAINES. 
Music by 
MICHAEL BERGSON, 
Composed expressly for and sung by Mdme MarrE RozeE; sung also by 
Miss Jessica O'BRIEN, 
Price 4s. 
London: STANLEY LucAs, WEBER & Oo., 84, New Bond Street, 


Published This Day. 
THE LOVERS’ WALTZ 
FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 


(L’AMANTE). 
By 
G. MURATORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day. 


L(AMANTE. 


VALZER, PER VOCE DI MEzz0-SOPRANO. 
Musica di 
G. MURATORI 
(The English Version of the words by Marra X. Hayss). 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Published This Day. 


AM EOUIIA. 


CANZONE POPOLARE. 
Parole e Musica di 


G. MURATORI. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


MIDNIGHT CHIMES. 


(SONG. ) 
Words by MARIA X. HAYES, 
Music by 
MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


DANSE PYRRHIQUE. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 








y 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by Brownlow Baker, “ Bourrée,” in E flat, 4s. ; 
** Memory ” (Romance), 3s, 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SiNGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Mokrt, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 

E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 

Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, tle melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdime Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Strect. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching she veies, and removing affections of 


the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he tinds thein most 
efficacious,andin Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practica] Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Hurope, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 





NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Joun Srewarr. 
Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
Quatre Mains. Par I@NACE GIBSONE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“HER VOICE.” 
‘*TTER VOICE.” Ianacz Grssonez’s popular Song (poetry 





by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), weg | by Mdme Enatquez, is published, | 
e, 


price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Just Published, 


ry a + 


A NEW MASONIC SOLO AND QUARTET, 
Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness PRINCE PATRICK, 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all true and accepted Masons, 


By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Organist of Unity Lodge 238 (Dublin). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 
Pour LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The “‘ Menuet de Lulli” can also be played asa Duet for Violin and | 
Violoncello. 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
Balfe’s twenty-first opera, Pittore e Duca, called Moro in the 
English version of Mr W. Alex. Barrett, was produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday night before a crowded house, and, 
although twenty-six years old, for the first time in England. Con- 
cerning the author of the story, history is silent—silent absolutely, 
refusing even to mention his name. But as Balfe, after superintend- 
ing the performance in Italian of his Lohemian Girl, at Trieste, 
settled down on the shores of Lake Como to compose Pittore e Duca 
for the same city of ‘‘Italy unredeemed,” it is likely that he 
associated himself with one or other of the many dramatists who in 
that country enjoy such a large experience and write with such 
fatal facility. Concerning the literary merit of the original libretto 
this is no place to speak, since the question does not arise. We 
must give a word, however, to the structure of the plot and its 
incidents, and that word must be one of praise. It is almost amus- 
ing to note with what ease the librettist has contrived to link to- 
gether a series of events and scenes more or less familiar as subjects 
for operatic treatment. Pompous ceremonials, feeble virtue in the 
grasp of vicious power, religious hymns, popular festivities, combats, 
and love episodes follow each other in uninterrupted succession. 
We have witnessed them all before, but not in this order and under 
these circumstances, nor does their familiarity affect the interest 
which they call forth as the story unfolds itself. It should be 
observed, on the other hand, that only a portion of the actual chain 
of events is brought forward. A good deal is supposed to have 
taken place when the curtain rises and the audience are assumed to 
have made themselves acquainted with it. This last is an excellent 
arrangement. In opera we are happily spared the two chairs in 
front and the words of terrible import, ‘‘ It is now some twenty 
years ago,” &c. The exemption, it is true, may not last long, for is 
there not in Wagner's Nihelungen Wotan, the ‘‘ All-Father” of 
long-windedness, for ever going about like a mythological Ancient 
Mariner in search of a Wedding Guest? Let us show, as briefly 
as possible, how matters stand when the actiun of Moro begins. 
The Duke of Alba, coming from Spain to rule the Netherlands, had 
brought with him a young painter, Antonio Moro. This Moro fell 
in love with Olivia Campana, daughter of a powerful noble, and 
found his passion returned. But the course of their true love ran in 
the usual rough channel. The father of Olivia became a rebel, and 
was driven into exile, while the hand of his daughter was bestowed 
upon a certain Count Aremberga. ‘To escape the misery of this 
union, Olivia obtained permission to retire into a convent, whence 
she caused reports to be spread of her death. _Meanwhile Aremberga, 
having fallen into disgrace, died in exile, and so, as the old chroni- 
clers say, ‘‘he goeth out of the story.” At this point the curtain 
rises upon a prologue, the main object of which seems to be the 
spectacle of laying a foundation stone and glorifying the Duke of 
Alba, Only a single incident belongs to the drama, and it is this : 
Moro is sketching the scene, when a veiled lady hands him a letter, 
and whispers of a friend whose days were shortened by hopeless love 
and grief. Moro demands, ‘‘ What means this fateful pressage ?” 
but the lady goes off, and the painter, neglecting his work, goes after 
her, leaving the crowd to sing, ‘‘Long live our bold commander,” till 
the curtain falls. At the beginning of Act I. we hear Moro read the 
letter, which contains the news of Olivia’s death and an assurance of 
her devotion to the end, Being in his studio, he forthwith uncovers a 
portrait of the supposed departed one, sings to it, and ‘‘ throws him- 
self on a couch,” where he is found by a band of students, who hail 
him Court Painter, Moro is surprised, as well he might, after run- 
ning away from his work, but he is not elated, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Ah! 
evermore are dead the fair hopes which bright joys might restore,” 
he departs hastily. The scene here changes to Olivia's convent, at a 
time when the Superioress demands her guest’s motive for givin 
herself out as dead. In response the lady reveals her enforce 
marriage and her love for Moro. Trouble forthwith descends upon the 
peaceful retreat. Alba’s soldiers surround the house, and the 
nuns counsel flight, since, as they timorously observe, ‘‘ No ruthful 
contrition moves his heart, nor his mind will deploy.” It is too 
late, however. The Duke comes down like a wolf on the fold, and 
makes prisoners of all the flock on suspicion of treason. But with 
Olivia he incontinently falls in love, talks significantly of the “‘heads- 
man’s knife,” and implores “In this fair land, in love to dwell, give 
me thy heart so tender.” Olivia spurns the suit, going off un- 
dauntedly with her fellow prisoners, and then the act ends. 
The curtain rises once more upon Moro's studio, while he is 
thinking of his dead mistress and consoling himself as_ best 
he may with his living art. To him comes the terrible Duke, 
apparently for the purpose of singing a song, ‘‘ Bold knight his 
armour wearing, his prowess proud enhances.” Moro, listening 
with respect, gathers that some lady despises Alba’s love, and he is 
naturally astonished thereat, taking occasion to say as much in the 








course of a duet which may, perhaps, be best described as the mar- 


tial ‘‘Suoni la tromba” in mufti. The Duke then bids Moro take 
the implements of his craft and follow him to the ‘‘Grand Hall of 
Judgment,” which is next shown. By the way, a suspicion of 

humour attaches to Moro in the course of the duet. ‘‘ Tell me, 

Prince,” says the painter, ‘‘is the maid of noble lineage?” ‘‘ Yes, 

truly.” ‘‘Of gentle mien and beauteous image?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Mind 
duly ordered of cultured fashion?” ‘‘What then?” naturally 
demands the catechized, upon which the catechizer simply remarks, 

‘* Forego unwilling passion.” One would expect the Duke to roar 
‘‘Off with his head ” after such a sequitur, but he is satisfied to pro- 
test, ‘‘ Thy sentence said, inflamed does my heart beat more firmly.” 
In the Hall of Judgment we presently see Olivia and the nuns con- 
fronting their accusers, while Moro sits at his easel ready to sketch 
the features of the principal victim. At first the painter does not 
recognize Olivia, but when lights are brought to enable him to exe- 
cuté his task he does so, and appeals for merey. After a long and 
stormy scene the Duke, who vaguely hints at a sinister purpose, 
pardons all the culprits ; while the judges are very much disgusted, 
and the rest exclaim, ‘‘Each spirit free from sadness, with joyful 
accent rings.” So ends the second act. Act the third opens in the 
port of Antwerp upon the songs and dances of sailors and people, 
with whom Moro, who has escorted Olivia to a neighbouring inn, 
presently fraternizes, ignorant of the fact that Vargas, a servant of 
the Duke, is at his heels. Nor is the Duke himself far off, for he 
obtains an interview with Olivia, and renews his vows of love. In 
the nick of time Moro enters—there is a quarrel, swords are drawn 
and about to be used, when messengers appear, and hand ‘a parch- 
ment” to the Duke. The ‘‘ parchment” settles everything. Olivia 
is free to marry ; Moro may accept an offer from Queen Elizabeth of 
employment in England—by the way, the Virgin Monarch sends 
two banners and a detachment of Beefeaters as escort—the Duke 
‘‘bows with dignity and retires,” while the people, mistaken as 
usual, sing ‘‘ Long live Alba, who has righted lovers parted, now 
united.” Here, naturally, is an end of the story. 

With reference to the music written by Balfe for this drama, we 
should not forget that the composer had in view an Italian audience, 
for, in a musical sense, Trieste still belongs to what the librettist 
calls the ‘‘land of the sonnet and the song.” Balfe, who had taken 
the measure of his public when producing The Bohemian Girl, did 
his best to fit them. In such matters he was of an accommodatin 
disposition, while his talent was hardly less elastic. He woul 
probably have written in opera in the style of Wagner had occasion 
called for it, and have done so with the chances in his favour of 
succeeding quite as well as most of the people who, looking anxiously 
emulative on the giant of Bayreuth, are illustrating the proverb of 
the frog and the ox. At any rate, Balfe doineseal to be as Italian 
as possible in Pittore e Duca. Hence a crowd of musical character- 
istics for which, at the present time, and even in England—so long 
under the domination of Italian opera—there is little public sym- 
pathy. Upon those characteristics we do not propose to waste 
words. They belong to the old order which changeth, and giveth 
place to new. Sentence of death has been passed upon them, and 
they sit, like the gods in Walhalla, waiting for the torch that shall 
kindle the funeral pile. But while Balfe’s music in J/oro illustrates 
a fashion which is passing away, it exemplifies, not less but even 
more, that which cannot vary while nature continues to operate as 
now. It is with our art as with the great ocean, whose upper waters 
change their aspect as light and shade and blowing winds pass over 
them, but whose depths are eternally the same. In the higher regions 
of music we shall always see new theories advanced and made the 
bases of new practices, and it is well that this should be, since, though 
much may deserve rejection, much may prove of value. On the other 
hand, the day will never come when a simple and gracious melody 
shall lose its power, or when the expression of a poetic thought 
through the medium of natural and unforced song shall fail to move 
the heart. To say that Balfe had no command of these abiding 
resources is to utter pure nonsense. Much more reasonably might 
the same be predicated of some composers who make far greater pre- 
tensions, and are better known in the sublimated regions where 
incoherence often passes as a kind of divine communication. The 
question, therefore, is whether in J/oro we have music—none the 
less true because intelligible—that goes by a direct natural channel 
to the public soul. The question is answerable by reference to 
some of the numbers in nearly every act. ‘The first act proper, 
for example, contains a song, ‘‘Is it then in vain I’ve waited?” 
illustrative of Balfe’s purest melodic style, as well as of the 
ease with which, when in proper mood, he could ably wed the 
tone to the word. With this may be bracketed Olivia's air in the 
éonVent scene, ‘‘ As by the river straying,” despite certain passages 
wherein the singer is studied more than truth of expression. Por- 
tions of the duet for Olivia and Alba are marked by strong dramatic 
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purpose, even where the means employed are conventional ; but it 
must be confessed that the first act is far from the best in the work. 
It drags considerably, and would gain by a free use of the knife. 
The musical interest of the second act fairly begins with Moro’s song, 
“‘Farewelf thoughts of joy and gladness.” Here the well-known 
Balfe melody asserts itself, and the audience on Saturday night gave 
it all the welcome implied by a vociferous encore. A like reception 
awaited the Duke’s air, ‘‘ Bold knight, his armour wearing,” which 
is also in the composer's best vein; nor did the somewhat noisy duet 
for the personages just named pass without a cordial recognition of 
obvious merit. In the third act attention is challenged by some 
capital concerted pieces for the sailors and the people, and by charm- 
ing dance music of a Spanish character. In agreeable sequence comes 
a duet for the lovers, opening with a slow movement only to be de- 
scribed as, in its way, a gem; but the attraction of the duet is sur- 
— by the real beauty of Moro’s barcarolle. ‘‘On my gondola so 
onely.” Nonumber, perhaps, has abetter chance of taking first honours 
than this song, which, with its lively choral refrain, appeals irresistibly 
to all who have any soul for fresh and spontaneous tune. Finally, 
there is a bravura air for Olivia, ‘‘ Joy fills my heart,” most happily 
expressive of the sentiment of the text. If we pass over the rest of 
the music without specific notice it is not because notice is alto- 
gether undeserved. Much in the opera is rococo, much must have 
been lingering in Balfe’s memory, and a good deal bespeaks blame- 
worthy haste or carelessness. At the same time hardly a number 
lacks indications of talent equal to greater things had it been allowed 
fair play. We cannot rank Moro among Balfe’s best works, but it 
contains a good deal of music that the public will gladly hear, and 
that has a right to live. 

For the manner in which Mr Rosa has placed this opera on the 
stage we have nothing but praise. The scenes are elaborate, and 
the accessories many ; but no expense or trouble has been spared. 
Indeed, each ‘‘set” is a masterpiece of arrangement and colour, 
while in the last act Mr Emden’s view of Antwerp, with its cathe- 
dral and shipping, belongs to the triumphs of scene-painting. The 
stage management, we may add, is careful and efficient, reflectin 
much credit upon Mr Betjemann ; and, generally, the most fanatica 
zeal for an English operatic enterprise cannot but be satisfied. This 
might be said with almost equal emphasis regarding the perform- 
ance of the music, which Mr Rosa, who was received with tremen- 
dous applause, conducted in first-rate style. Mr Barton M’Guckin, 
as Moro, followed up the success he made in Mignon, and won new 
laurels by the excellence of his singing and the propriety of his 
bearing. Having to ‘‘ create” the part, he was not so fully at his 
ease as in M. Thomas’s work, while we need not insist that his 
dramatic education is as yet incomplete. But Mr M’Guckin seems 
to have an instinct that guards from serious mishaps. He plays his 
part modestly, and even where he satisfies least he does not offend. 
His singing, especially of the songs in the first and second acts, 
was quite acceptable. We must also praise Mr Leslie Crotty’s Duke 
—a vigorous conception carried out in a corresponding manner, but 
at no time overstepping the bounds of good taste. The part is an 
arduous one, yet it cannot fairly be said that Mr Crotty comes short of 
its requirements, though there are passages, both dramatic and musical, 
which _ opportunities not yet fully comprehended by this clever 
artist. MissJulia Warwick (Donna Ines), Mr Dudley Thomas( Vargas), 
and Mr D’Egville (Orsini) filled their parts sufficiently well, and so 
did—to speak last of that which should be first—the accomplished 
lady (Madame Valleria) who assumed the trying réle of Olivia. An 
apology was made at the beginning of the evening for Madame 
V ulleria on the ground of cold and hoarseness, which at one time, 
we believe, threatened to cause a postponement of the performance. 
Her indisposition was occasionally obvious, and enlisted sympathy for 
her state, as well as commanded admiration for her ‘“ pluck,” but 
she fairly conquered circumstances, and achieved a triumph. Her 
impersonation of the character was interesting from first to last. 
By means the most simple and direct she contrived to express in 
look, movement, and bearing, all the heroine’s changing emotions, 
while her singing of music capable of trying an artist in the best 
health was ners by vocal and expressional merit of a high 
order. Madame V 
of her means, but her effort on Saturday night confirmed—assuming 
contirmation to have been required—the impression that Mr Rosa 
has in her a prima donna fitted to sustain on augment the reputa- 
tion of his enterprise. We have only to add that the general per- 
formance deserved all the applause bestowed upon it by an obviously 
well-pleased audience,—D. 7’, 


Moro, or the Painter of Antwerp, produced for the first time in 
England on Saturday night by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, was 
written by Balfe at the request of the famous house of Ricordi in 
Milan, and was originally performed at Trieste in 1856, under the 





alleria will do better still, when in full possession | 








title of Pittore e Duca, The libretto was written by Piave, the 
author of Rigoletto, Jl Trovatore, and other operas, and the finale 
was, like that of most of Piave’s books, a sad and melancholy one. 
This finale, as altered by Balfe after the first representations of the 
opera, is now adopted in the English translation by Mr W. A. 
Barrett. Some misunderstanding between Balfe and the house of 
Ricordi stood in the way of the publication of the music, so that it 
was not until after the death of Balfe, and also of that of the chief 
representative of the publishing firm, that a copy of the score was 
obtained, and this being shown to Mr. Carl Rosa, he, recognizing its 
merits and its likelihood of winning popular favour, determined 
to produce the work during this present season. This he has done 
on a scale of magnificence which betokens his own appreciation of 
the work, and his desire to serve the interests of his friends 
and patrons—the British public. How far his foresight was correct 
the reception accorded to the opera bears ample testimony. The 
grace and beauty of the melodies, their freshness, and spontaneity of 
character show Balfe in his happiest mood. The scoring for the 
orchestra is admirable for the skill and judgment displayed, and the 
dramatic expression of many of the numbers fits the situations, 
creating a series of good impressions in the minds of the spectators. 
The opera having been written for the Italian stage is Italian in 
style. It is provided with recitatives in the placés where otherwise 
the action would be maintained by ordinary speech. These recita- 
tives are in no way modelled after old conventional forms, but are 
marked by the like originality and vigour which distinguishes many 
of the other numbers. The music is full of those characteristic 
qualities of melody which made Balfe the idol of the British public, 
and it has also much of that sterling artistic value which secured for 
his works a welcome in every European country. It should be re- 
membered that it was written more than a quarter of a century ago, 
and must be judged after the standard of taste accepted at that 
time. Had Balfe been alive now he might possibly have seen reason 
for making certain other alterations to fit it to modern fancy ; but 
taken as it is, the opera of The Painter of Antwerp has many excellent 
points, not the least being the number of fascinating and catching 
melodies in which it abounds. It may not be written upon the 
plan which connoisseurs of the present would dictate, but it was 
written for the public, and, judging from its reception, the public is 
willing to accept and give it a hearty welcome.—-Morning Post. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The following is the programme of music given at the fort- 
nightly meeting of professors and students, on Saturday evening, 
January 28th :— 

Introduction and Fugue, from Sonata in G minor, No. 2, organ 
(Gustav Merkel)—Mr Rowland Briant, pupil of Dr Steggall ; Can- 
zonet, ‘‘ Fidelity ” (Haydn)—(accompanist, Miss Ethel Munster)— 
Miss Ada Morris, pupil of Mr F, R. Cox; Lieder ohne Worte, 
Book I., Nos. 1 and 3, and Book VI., No. 4, pianoforte (Mendels- 
sohn)—Miss Elson, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson; Aria, ‘‘ Ah rendimi 
quel core,” Mitrane (Luigi Rossi)—(accompanist, Master Septimus 
Webb)—-Miss Lilla Keynolds, pupil of Mr W. H. Cummings ; 
Characteristic Suite, MS., ‘‘ All’s well that ends well,” pianoforte 
(W. H. Holmes)—Mr Courteney Woods, pupil of W. H. Holmes ; 
Song, MS., ‘‘The Reaper and the Flowers” (Annie Cantelo, student) 
— (accompanist, Miss Cantelo)—Miss Hilda Wilson, Westmoreland 
scholar, pupil of Dr Steggall and Mr Shakespeare; Lied ohne 
Worte, Book VI., No. 6 (Mendelssohn', and Second Scherzo, piano- 
forte (Walter Macfarren)—Miss Marian Davis, pupil of Mr Walter 
Macfarren; Etude de Concert, in D flat, pianoforte (Liszt)—-Mi-s 
Cox, pupil of Sir Julius Benedict; Duetto, ‘‘Qual Anelante” 
(Benedetto Marcello)\—(accompanist, Mr Alfred Izard'—Miss Flor- 
ence Norman and Miss Charlotte Thudichum, Parepa-Rosa scholar, 
pupils of Mr Garcia; Phantasiestiicke, Op. 12, pianoforte (Schu- 
mann)—Miss Balfour, pupil of Mr F. Westlake ; Aria, ‘‘ Una voce 
poco fa,” I! Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest 
O. Kiver)—Miss Warburton, pupil of Mr Goldberg ; Scherzo—Can- 
zonetta (F. W. Hird), and Finale, from Sonata in C sharp minor, 
Op. 27, pianoforte (Beethoven)—Miss Ellen Jacobs, pupil of Mr 
O'Leary ; Recitative and Air, ‘‘ Behold at last” and *‘ Ah! when 
the wanderer,” 7'he Building of the Ship (John Francis Barnett)— 
(accompanist, Mr R. H. Cummings)—Miss Hilda Wilson, West- 
moreland scholar, pupil of Mr Shakespeare ; Three Musical Sketches, 
“The Lake,” ‘‘The Millstream,” and ‘‘The Fountain,” Op. 10, 
pianoforte (Sterndale Bennett)—Miss Burghess, pupil of Mr Wing- 
ham ; Quartet, ‘ All good angels,” Martha (Flotow)—(accompanist, 
Mr Alfred Izard)—Mrs Buntine, Miss Augusta Arnold, Mr Hulbert 
H. Fulkerson, and Mr A. H. Jarratt, pupils of Mr Fiori. 


The second fortnightly meeting takes place this (Saturday) 
evening. 
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FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
THE GLEE, 
(Continued from page 53. ) 


The word glee is derived from the Saxon geo, or gliyy—music ; 
and its first application, in g/eemen, or music-men—the singers 
and players of Saxon times—has already been described in these 
pages. They were the musicians who performed rather than 
those who composed, and, in consequence, the gleemen took rather 
the lighter side of the matter—the amusing rather than the in- 
structive. We find the word glee used for mirth, joy, and merri- 
ment, in general from very early times, and kindred words 
in other languages have similar meaning. In Piers Plowman, 
Chaucer, and, later, in Spenser, the word is used with this signifi- 
cation, as well as applied to the gleeman or singer of merry 
songs. 

The first application of the word to a special musical composi- 
tion is in Playford’s publications in the time of the Common- 
wealth, from 1652 onwards. These are short compositions for 
two or more voices, of the same class as those of Ravenscroft’s 
publications of an earlier date (1609, &c.), “ King Henry’s (VII.) 
Mirth or Freemen’s Songs.” 

The earliest of Playford’s glees, which is in his “ Select Musical 
Ayres and Dialogues” of 1652, edited by Hilton, has an indepen- 
dent accompaniment for the theorbo-lute or for the bass viol ; the 
former instrument a lute of large compass, both high and low, 
played with the fingers after the fashion of the guitar. This 
glee, “'To Bacchus,” begins with chorus for three voices, followed 
by a verse for a solo voice, under which the bass accompaniment 
is written : 


Ex, 122. 
Cantus, Tenor, AND Bassvs. 
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The same chorus is repeated after this verse, and after each of the 
succeeding verses, which are sung by the same solo voice with a 
slight variation in the music. 

In Playford’s “ Catch that Catch Can, or Musical Companion,” 
of 1667, there are several glees. These have no written accom- 
paniment, though there is nothing said in contradiction of the 
then usual custom of playing voice parts on an instrument. ‘The 
words are on very homely subjects mostly, as in “ To Bacchus,” on 
the delights of eating or drinking, and, without exception, merry 
and careless; a Glee in praise of sack: ‘“ Now we are met let's 
merry be”; “ Fly, boy, to the cellar’s bottom”; “ Diogenes was 
merry in his tub, and so let us be at our club”; “The Tinker,” 
and the pleasures of his free life; a Glee to the Cook—“ Bring 
the cold chine,” with an account of various delicacies, and the 
cold chine is superior to all. In the latter glee, as in “To 
Bacchus,” there are solo verses interspersed with chorus, and the 
time varies between common and triple ; but in this the solos are 
taken by different voices in turn. 

About the middle or end of the eighteenth century the glee 
was largely developed as a musical form by means of social glee- 
clubs; though the subjects of the glees then written—Greek 
mythological personages, fairies, elves, crusaders, friars, and even 
sacred subjects—can have had but a fictitious interest at the social 
entertainments of a generation who, as our fathers tell us, felt 
themselves bound in hospitality to place their gentlemen (?) 
guests, at the end of a meal, where now we place our knees and 
our pet four-footed beasts—under the table. 

As composers, Arnold, Calcott, Horsley, and Webbe were the 
great promoters of the glee. The forms of their glees and of 
those of their followers seem to include the ballet, the part-song, 
or ballad in parts, and even fairly elaborate sonata and rondo, as 
well as the form peculiar to the glee; in fact, everything but the 
real, unrhythmical madrigal. ‘This somewhat justifies the 
irregular practice of the present day, which names nearly every 
piece of English vocal concerted music written in Elizabeth's or 
James the First's time, a madrigal, and the rest, coupled with all 
those written subsequently, a glee; and even an edition of 
German part-songs put to Knglish words is called a collection of 
glees or vocal quartets. 

Calcott’s “ Red Cross Knight” is a glee in one movement in a 
sort of rondo form, the chief characteristic of which is the narra- 
tive and dialogue, which approach in kind, though not in strength, 
to the old ballad narratives. The clearness of the story is much 
weakened by the way in which the words of even the same cla- 
racter are given sometimes to one singer, sometimes to another, 

sometimes to two, and sometimes to three ; so that we are tempted 
to Wish for the simple repetitions of a ballad tune, which, at any 
rate, do not interfere with the sense. 
Stevens’ “ Ye spotted snakes” is in sonata form (Dr Ifullah, in 
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the Dictionary of Music), with second part, and without recapitu- 
lation of the first subject. 

The form peculiar to the glee of the last century consists of a 
chain of short movements of different time and measure. It is 
intended for solo voices, each voice having its own part. Some- 
times one voice sings alone for a few bars; sometimes two or 
three out of the whole number. The music is rhythmical, and in 
that differs entirely from the madrigal, although imitation is fre- 
quently used in the conduct of the music. 

OLIVERIA PrREscortT. 
(To be continued. ) 


———— | 
TWO FRENCIL TENORS.* 
Durrez anv Roger, 
Il, 
(Concluded from page 55. ) 

What gave Duprez a sudden lift as he was laboriously fighting 
his way upwards was Kossini’s Guillawme Tell, itherto he had 
appeared only as a tenorino, and never been cast for strong, 
heroic characters, Suddenly there was spread about Italy the 
fame of Rossini’s Zell, which, brought out at Paris in 1820, was 
far from having been crowned with the success which people 
expected, and which it deserved. The impresario Lanari, how- 
ever, had it translated into Italian so that he might give it at 
Lucca during the grand bathing-season. He entertained the 
extravagant idea of engaging Mad. Visaroni, a contralto for the 
part of Arnold, a plan which, as a matter of course, would have 
been equivalent to a barbarous mutilation of the character in ques- 
tion as well as of the entire work. Mad. Pisaroni was very ugly 
and had experienced difliculty in getting her great talent properly 
appreciated in Paris. She made her first appearance in Seme- 
ramide, and when, after her opening phrase: “ Kccomi al fine in 
Babilonia,” (which she sang with her back to the audience) she 
turned round, a murmur of horror ran through the whole house. 
It was only as the opera progressed that her art triumphed over 
the first impression produced by her repellant features. Not 
meeting in Milan, however, the appreciation she expected, she 
cancelled her engagement with Lanari, and he, being placed in a 
serious dilemma, entrusted the part of Arnold to his tenorino, 
Duprez, The first act lay completely in the latter’s range and 
style but he felt that the passionate accents in the great trio of 
the third act, and the heroic air of the fourth, were not to be 
given, without becoming ridiculous, with small vocal resources. 
“It required,” writes Duprez, “ the concentration of all my power 
of will—of all my physical and moral strength. Well, I said to 
myself, I may ruin my resources but I will attain my end. And 
it was thus that I found even my high C, afterwards such a 
success in Paris.” The Florence Pergola was the first large 
theatre where Duprez played a grand dramatic part—the 
part already mentioned of Arnold in Tei/—and from 
the moment he took to the grand style in large 
theatres, his voice increased in power and compass. Assuming 
an artist possesses vigorous health, singing in large, roomy 
theatres, Duprez maintains, is advantageous, because it demands 
and develops a broad, vigorous style. Duprez is unable to praise 
highly enough the colleague-like friendship and amiability of 
Caroline Ungher, with whom he sang for two years in Donizetti's 
popular Anna Bolena in all the towns of Italy, and who, in 1832, 
stood godmother to his daughter Caroline. Duprez’s success in 
the above opera bound the singer and the composer together by 
the closest ties of friendship. It was expressly for Duprez that 
Donizetti wrote in Naples the part of Edgar in Lucia, asking and 
following Duprez’s advice on many passages in the opera. Edgar's 
great dying scene, for instance, was originally intended to finish 





like any other operatic air ; following Duprez’s suggestion, Doni- | 


zetti made the violoncellos again take up the principal theme, and 
Edgar’s mournful accents die away in sob-like, broken tones. Of 
various droll incidents in the theatrical profession, we will here 


when the public in front are melting with emotion. Duprez sang 
a love duet and farewell in Donizetti's Parisina with Caroline 
Ungher. He had to beg for her handkerchief as a tender memento. 
Parisina gave it him; he pressed it impetuously to his lips—— 





* From the Neue sreie Presse. 


horror! The lady had spat in it. Some such exclamation as: 
“You filthy thing!” escaped his lips, and the two went on 
warbling rapturously in the most sentimental thirds. 
After singing successfully in Italy for several years—his last 
appearance being in 1836, at Naples, with Mdme Malibran—he 
returned, full of confidence, to Paris, where, supported by Halévy 
and Rossini, he soon obtained a highly advantageous engagement 
at the Grand Opera. The distribution of parts, however, oc- 
casioned some difficulties in the drawing up of the engagement. 
Nourrit, the then favourite tenor, was in exclusive possession of 
the fine repertory he had “created.” Two operas only in it, 
though but a few years old, were nearly forgotten: La Muette de 
Portici and Guillaume Tell. Duprez was willing to content him- 
self at first with these two, merely stipulating that all great tenor 
parts in new operas should, for the future, be equally and fairly 
divided between Nourrit and himself. Hereupon, Nourrit an- 
nounced his intention of leaving the theatre. Ile gave his fare- 
well performances, and directly afterwards Duprez made his first 
appearance, as Arnold in Zell. He did so on the 17th April, 
1837, Singers, musicians, and members of the chorus, all looked 
at him askant. His anxious wife, dissolved in tears, said, as he 
took leave of her: “Go, go to the slaughterhouse!” Duprez 
himself, who never knew fear in Italy, did not feel at all easy in 
his mind. He had no friends in the house, and, directly he 
stepped on the stage, he excited universal merriment by the 
enormously high heels he wore to add something to his stature. 
His anxiety in the earlier scenes did not permit him to know 
whether he had pleased or not. But, after the passage, “O 
Mathilde,” sung with great fire, a storm of applause delivered 
him from all doubt. At Meyerbeer’s wish, he studied Les 
Huguen ts; the performance in which he sang Raoul, for the first 
time, was the sixtieth. ‘Do you think,” enquired Meyerbeer 
mistrustfully, “that Zes Huguenots can be run up to eighty 
nights?” “No doubt it can,” replied Duprez. “It meets with 
general favour and draws a great deal of money.” “Tor all 
that,” returned Meyerbeer, “I will lay a wager it does not run so 
long.” And he betted Duprez his composer's dues for the twenty 
nights. Of course, Duprez won the bet, and pocketed a tidy 
sum. He relates the anecdote as characteristic of Meyerbeer’s 
great tact in stimulating the zeal of the artists employed in his 
operas, and of how little he spared his purse on such occasions. — 
At the beginning of 1838 came the report of Nourrit’s tragic 
death. He had flung himself from his lodgings, on the third 
Hoor of a house, in Naples. Some marks of disapprobation 
among the public which caused him to entertain doubts of his 
art and future, drove him, excitable and ambitious as he was, to 
take the dreadful step. To explain this, people have mixed up 
Duprez’s name in the matter, on the plea that Nourrit considered 
Duprez had supplanted him in the favour of the Parisians. Who 
shall say what passed at last through Nourrit’s heart, when it was 
wrought up to a pitch of passionate excitement! But that 
Duprez’s conduct towards Nourrit was thoroughly loyal and 
blameless is proved irrefutably by the honest gentleman’s 
memoirs. 
Verdi’s Jérusalem (the French version of J Lombardi alla prima 
Crociata) was the last new work in which Duprez sang. After 
belonging to it for twelve years, he left the Grand Opera in 1849. 
He felt offended that Meyerbeer, about to bring out the Prophete, 
should seek for a “ new” attraction, and select for the title-part a 
younger man, Roger. Yet Duprez confesses, intelligently 
enough, that he himself felt that the freshness of his voice, and 
the flexibility the latter had possessed for twenty years, were 
diminishing; that of the qualities of his youth his power alone 
was left, with a more limited, heavier, and less brilliant organ. 





| He thought the moment had arrived when he could with honour 


leave the stage, and when he ought to do so. He determined 
thenceforth that he would devote himself to training young talent, 
and, above all, to his “irresistible love of composing.” With 
regard to his operas, of which he speaks with passionate and 


; abot i iali bject is a v fortunate one, 
mention one, as depictive of what often occurs secretly on the stage, | pal al capa ah hers sag Be pc : 


always leading up to the assertion that such and such an opera 
among them failed because it was badly performed, or that 
another, despite its merit, was not even accepted. He has been 
more fortunate with his pupils than with his compositions. It is 
true that his services were not in request at the Conservatory 
either under Cherubini’s direction or Auber’s, He seems to have 
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found subordination difficult; he frequently went travelling 
about without leave, and felt deeply offended when one day 
the Minister sought to stop such irregularities by a general regu- 
lation, Duprez resigned his post, feeling “yet too young and 
too active to sacrifice his liberty.” Je established a singing- 
school of his own and gave operatic performances with his pupils 
in the country. His most eminent pupil is, in addition to his 
daughter Caroline, Mdme Miolan Carvalho, who made her iirst 
appearance in Paris in 1849, and is still singing there Marguerite, 
Julia, Ophelia, and other juvenile parts. Of course, Duprez him- 
self sang in the country performances above mentioned, his 
favourite part being Edgar to his daughter's Lucia. Theatrical 
nostalgia is a truly sad disease of once popular vocalists, and is to 
be cured neither by time nor misfortune. As age was drawing 
on, Duprez spent some happy years at his country place in 
Valmondois, where the inhabitants actually selected him mayor. 
But he has not been spared the bitter truth of Goethe's words : 
“Lange leben heisst Viele iiberleben.” He has seen his best 
friends, his beloved wife, and his gifted daughter Caroline, 
snatched away rapidly one after the other by death. 

Gilbert Duprez, who has attained his seventy-fourth year, 
now lives in the strictest retirement at Neuilly, near Paris, It 
was in this rural solitude, though surrounded by the pictures of a 
happy past, that he arranged and wrote his reminiscences. 
Forming, as they do, a chord of pleasing gratitude and modest 
self-respect, they are agreeable reading. ‘Small as my fortune 
now is, and simple as is my mode of life,” he says when concluding 
his book, “ I feel happy with my lot on earth, and thank heaven 
for allowing me to be born at a period when I was enabled to 
gain, in proportion to my capabilities, a name which the world 
bears in friendly remembrance.” 





Q—— 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW, 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Now that Mr Manns has had some weeks in which to drill his 
orchestra and let them clearly understand the effects he desires, 
Glasgow is enjoying performances of the highest urder, performances, 
indeed, which I firmly believe are equal to any of the kind in 
Kurope. Mr Manns, delighted with his orchestra, says that he 
never met with a body of instrumentalists who played with more 
fire and enthusiasm. ‘This he ascribes in great part to the fact that, 
with two exceptions, the members of the band are under middle 
age, and throw their whole energies into their work. Be that as it 
may, the result is most gratifying. I have already said that the 
executants have been carefully selected from the London orchestras. 
Since my last, we have had one or two charming concerts. At the 
fourth (‘‘orchestral”), the first part was devoted to Beethoven's 
overture and incidental music for HLymont—never heard before in 
Glasgow. This, as your readers know, consists of the overture ; 
Clara's two songs, four enty’actes, music to Clara’s death, and to 
Egmont’s sleep in prison, with finale, comprising andante, alleyro, 
and allegro con brio. The vocal pieces were sung by Miss Isabella 
Stone, thé reader being Mr Henry Forrester. Take it as a whole, 
the execution was highly commendable, the Entr’acte IV. and the 
music to Clara’s death especially. 

The second part opened with Weber's Concertstiick—pianoforte, 
Mr Oscar Beringer. The rendering of this famous piece calls for no 
criticism ; but I must premise that opinions in musical circles 
regarding Mr Beringer’s share of the work were varied. Later on 
the same artist gave Chopin's Ballade in A flat, the concert ending 
with a spirited performance of Smetana’s ‘‘Symphonic Poem,” 
Ultava—a singular production, in my opinion, overrunning legitimate 


colouring reaches at this point a height of picturesqueness to which 
a parallel can scarcely be found in any of the works by the leading 
masters of this school—Wagner, Liszt, Berlioz—although they 
introduced such extraordinary tone-paintings as Der Walkiiren Ritt, 
Mazeppa, and Faust’s Ride down the Abyss.” Just so, Mr ** A. M.,” 
all the same, I cannot well share your enthusiasm for such outré music. 
In justice, it should be added that the performance of the work was 
masterly, and that its many difficulties were, under Mr Manns, 
given with marvellous ease and precision. 

The third Choral Concert of the same series, conducted by Mr 
Manns, and under the management of the Glasgow Choral Union, 
was one of unusual interest and of unusual length ; indeed, quite 
too long for the tastes of the Glasgow amateurs, The first part was 
entirely devoted to Spohr’s Last Judyment, and the second to Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony, and, of course, not one single bar was 
omitted ; so you can fancy that for one night we turned our backs 
on the St Andrew’s Halls with, to say the least of it, precious little 
regret. But, one word as to the performance. The solo vocalists 
were Miss Robertson, Mr Harper Kearton, and Mr Frederic King, 
aided by members of the Choral Union. In the oratorio, the instru- 
mental portions were, in most respects, exquisitely played; the 
chorus was respectable; but, I fear, the solo vocalists were not 
quite at ease in the discharge of their duties. As to the rendering 
of the Choral Symphony, these estimates may be pretty well con- 
sidered as quite appropriate. The orchestra was again playing @ 
merveille ; the solo vocalists got through their music as best they 
could ; while the tone of the lady choristers towards the close was 
by no means satisfactory—whatever it was, it was not music. 

The fifth Saturday Popular Concert proved one of unusual interest, 
chiefly on account of the crowded hall, to hear Berlioz’s Symphonie 
Fantastique, An Episode in the Life of an Artist. The rest of 
the programme was good, but every item was subservient to the 
blazing attraction of the evening—the production of one of poor 
Berlioz’s most characteristic conceptions. Regarding the perform- 
ance of the symphony, I intend, by another week, to give you a few 
lines as to the marvellous effect it produced on the audience ; it was 
very great, so much so that many applications have been received 
by the directors for its reproduction, that it re-appears in this week’s 
programmes. ‘The rest of the selection demands no special mention, 
except to add that the enormous audience was evidently delighted 
with everything done. Miss Isabella Stone was the solo vocalist, 
and M., Victor Buziau solo violinist. 


—— 1) 


Pips from “ Punch.” 


**On Saturday was produced Balfe’s oro, which will be given 
again To-Moro.” 


{Exeruciating ! Bu/———No-Mor(e)-O! Dr Glivge.] 


— 0——_. 


DID MENDELSSOHN WRITE SONGS ? 
(Vo Dr BiipGe.) 
Sir,—In a review of some recently published compositions of 
the Jate Prince Consort, I read :— 
‘The high development given to the German Lied, by Schubert, 
Schumann, Robert Franz, Liszt(!), and others,” &c. 
May I ask you of your courtesy to inform me whether Men- 
delssohn ever composed songs. Your obedient servant, 
Yaxrton Last. 

[We have heard that he composed two or three Lieder ; but 
none in a manner worth speaking of. Besides, it is not customary 
for the “ advanced” to utter the name “ Mendelssohn ”—knowing, 





bounds, The illustrated notes of the programme, signed “A. M.,” 
says “this piece is the second of two symphonic poems by this 
composer, in which he has endeavoured, like a patriotic Bohemian, 
to depict his beloved fatherland in music.” Then follows a descrip- 
tion, written by the composer, of what the music intends to repre- 
sent, which begins thus; ‘In the depth of the Bohemia forest two 
fountains arise ; the one warm and eager, the other cool and quiet.” 
These two fountains soon meet, and getting mixed up, have 
naturally a very lively time of it, which ends thus: ‘Rocks strive 
to hem it in, and prevent its further progress, but it bursts in 
cataracts through them, and in broad majestic currents sweeps past 
Prague and the ancient and noble fortress of the Vyschrad, and then 
disappears from the mind’s eye of the poet.” The fifth section, 

the rapids,” contains what I would call ridiculous music, and as 


as they well know, that had he lived up to the present time their 
ravings would have met with scant sympathy.—Slivge. | 





IMPROMPTU, 


There was an Eisthete, Oscar Wild(e), 
Who the Yankees would fain have beguil’d, 
But, although they were civil, 
| They didu’t like drivel, 
| Whereat the poor frothling was ril'd. 





the programme says, in the words of “A. M.”: “The orchestral 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1881-82. 


Direcror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





MADAME NORMAN-NERUDA’S LAST APPEARANCE 


At THE Evenine Concerts THIS SEASON, ON 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 6, 1882, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme, 

Part I.—Quartet, in A minor, Op. 29, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Schubert)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Song, 
**Deep and true” (Tours)—Mr Oswald; Larghetto and Allegretto, for violon- 
cello, with pianoforte accompaniment (Mackenzie), first time—Signor Piatti; 
Chromatic Fantasia, for pianoforte alone (Bach)—Mdlle Marie Krebs. 

Parr II.—Prelude, Romance, and Scherzo, from Suite, Op. 27, for violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment (Franz Ries), by desire—Mdme Norman-Néruda ; 
Songs, “To Chloe” (Bennett) and ‘The fountain mingles with the river” 
(Gounod)—Mr Oswald ; Sonata, in F major, Op, 24, for pianoforte and violin 
(Beet hoven)—Madlle Marie Krebs and Mdme Norman-Néruda, 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 4, 1882, 
At Three o'clock precisely, 
jProgramme, 

Quintet, in G@ minor, No. 6, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 
(Mozart)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti ; 
Song, “O ruddier than the cherry” (Handel), by desire—Mr Santley ; ‘“ The 
Rivulet” and Prelude and Fugue, for pianoforte alone (Mendelssohn)— Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann; Larghetto (Nardini) and Scherzo, in D (Spohr), for 
violin, with pianoforte accompaniment—Mdme Norman-Néruda; Song, ‘ Le 
nom de Marie” (Gounod)—Mr Santley; Quartet, in G minor, Op. 25, for 
pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello (Brahms)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. Straus and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 











Hav. 


Merely you ; merely a moment’s glance 

At such a beautiful strange countenance, 

A countenance quite perfect in my eyes 

And, like a man that sces the sun at last 
| Smile through the tedious spell of gloomy skies, 
| I felt the world was changing while you passed. 


Hight. 


|  She’s sleeping there, behind those shutter bars: 
And just a few tired melancholy stars 
Are watting still—for what ?— She's sleeping there ; 
She's breathing somewhere there. ’Tis well to know 
She is no further, for she ts so fur’. 
And I have got a long way home to go. 

Potkaw. 





SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 

The first intelligence of Sir Michael Costa’s illness was alarming ; 
but, happily, the illustrious conductor's robust constitution seems 
to have gained the mastery, and he is now fairly on the road to 
complete recovery—a fact which, to amateurs and musicians alike, 
will bring deep satisfaction. Such a man, just now, cannot be 
spared. May he live long, and labour, as he has always done, in 
the course of legitimate art! 

—_—O—_ 
, JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
The Magician of the Fiddle is on his way to England. 
Nune est bibendum ! 








Mr W. T. Best, the celebrated organist of the Liverpool Town 
Hlall, lately gave an organ recital in the American Church, Via 
Nazionale, Rome. ‘The British, German, and Belgian ministers, 
as well as all the musical notabilities in the “ Eternal ” city, were 
present, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pietro Aretino.—Rogers of the Wells, of course. Who else 
could understand your Letters to Henry VIII., or your Raggiona- 
menti ?—‘‘ Barbagriggia,” as you are! Don’t come to Malvern, or 
Morris of the Link will be down upon you. 

Diterrante.—No, Grétry first broached the idea—not Wagner— 
nor Gluck either. Please don’t write ‘‘ Gliick ” again. 








To ApvERTIsERS.— The Office of the Musicat WoRLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday, Payment on delivery. 
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Achilles and Patroclus. 


(Cabalistic Amphigouri.) 














Pa 





Patroc.us.—So you won’t fight for the Greeks ? 

AcHILLES.—No. I’ve given up fighting, and remain in my tent. 

Parroc.us.— Without Briseis ? 

ACHILLES.—I have got a Demon. ; 

Parroctus.—Perhaps you are right. Your fighting power is on 
the decline. Your spear don’t hit home. Remember your last 
encounter with old C. M. W., who was laughing at you in Polacca. 
Every throw missed. 

AcHILLES.—I was angry with L. van B. 

Parroctus.—You fought with him at ‘ moonlight,” and shook 
timorously at his ‘‘ sharp ”-shots. 

AcHILLEs.—Well, I fight no more. 

PatRocLvs.—Not even for Briseis Essipoff, who is of your kith 
and kin? 

AcHILLES.—She is absorbed, and taken away. Consorts with 
Lionshill and Joan of Arc. 

Patrocius.—Are you afraid of Hector ? 

AcHILLES.—No. 

Patroctus.—Why then did you shy at Richard, the issue of 
Hector’s loins ? 

Acni.es.--I did not shy. The Niblungs are not my gospel. My 
gospel is Nero, and Maccabees, and Deluge, and Demon. 

Patrocius.—Shall I fight in your place? 

AcHILLEs.—No——well, yes, if you like. 

Patrocivus.—Lend me your harness and accoutrements. 
(Pages with harness and accoutrements, Achilles helps to put them on. ) 


AcuILLEs.—Go forth, my brother! Kill Hector first and I will 
deal with Richard. 





[Exit Patroclus, armed and accoutred. 
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AcuituKs.—I’m alone. Should he be slain, then am I chap-fallen ! 
And yet he is of Richard ! 

(The body of Patroclus brought in stretched upon a bier. ) 

ACHILLES (incoherently).—Ha ! Ha!—A horse, a horse! I will 
go forth myself. What ho! My harness, knaves! 

( Harness brought in. ) 

ACHILLES.—My spear ; my helm! Now to the contest. I defy 

the world. Aoi! my heel, my heel ! [Exit raving. 
Schluss Folge. 
ee Qa 
OSCAR WILDE AND MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 
( From our Correspondent. ) 

te chief topic in the conversation of all sorts of people for the 

last ten days has been Oscar Wilde—his sayings, doings, and 
appearance. Notwithstanding that with one voice the best news- 
papers have pronounced him a by no means deep young man, whose 
audacity in posing as the chief patron, exponent, apostle, and model 
of a worthy movement upon which he has only brought endless 
ridicule, amounts to supreme impertinence, ‘‘ Society” has run 
after him, and gazes at him open-mouthed as he stands in the most 
wsthetic room in the house, and utters ‘‘ platitudes in stained-glass 
attitudes,” which puzzle the men and equally puzzle, but wholly 
delight, the women. There is no doubt whatever about the success 
of Wilde’s long hair, knee-breeches, lace-edged cuffs, and inane 
gabble about art, beauty, Helen of Troy, Goethe, Napoleon, Swin- 
burne, Keats, Wordsworth, and only Wilde knows what besides. 
He got here two weeks ago, and already the edition of his poems 
reprinted last summer is exhausted, after having remained on the 
book-shop shelf for six months. The literary censors here have 
pronounced his poems bosh ; but what does ‘‘ society” care for the 
literary censors? If he stuffs his lines with asphodel, jacinth, pome- 
granates, mooney pearls, oozy gold, argent foreheads, sapphire, 
violet, vermilion, azure, manlihood, passionate lustihood, high- 
tuniced limbs, Arcady, amorous pleasaunce, kisses on the mouth, 
the unvintageable sea, swinked shepherds, and paints a lily in every 
second stanza ; if the archaic nouns and improper sentiments jingle 
together nicely, ‘‘society” will be delighted and pronounce them 
precious lines, Already the women seem to consider him a sort of 
hero. He has so much to say about the ‘sweet sad sins” to which 
he has surrendered himself, and about the “joys that kill.” He 
does not explain exactly what he means by all this, or by declaring 
that he will 

“ —__walk from fire unto fire, 
From passionate pain to deadlier delight,” 

but he would not have missed these joys for anything. He is 
desperately wicked, in an amorous way, and he thinks it is more 
than probable that he has lost his soul, which makes him still more 
interesting, and cannot matter much to one who can console himself 
with a lily. In a word, Wilde is the lion of the hour, and has twenty 
invitations to one that he can accept. 

When he had been here a week he gave a lecture. Long before 
the day came every seat in the hall had been sold at four shillings a 
seat, and the few tickets in the hands of speculators commanded 
fabulously high prices—I am ashamed to say how high. His appear- 
ance on the stage was greeted by the crowded house with a mixture 
of laughter and applause which Wilde received calmly, confident in 
the power of his long hair, knee-breeches, and his incomprehensible 
parody of Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera to make a favourable impres- 
sion. He launched out boldly, and, to hear him talk, one might 
have thought there would be no sort of pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment had there been no Oscar Wilde. The superb complacency with 
which he told how ‘“‘ we” did this or that, meaning by ‘‘ we ” him- 
self and Ruskin, Holman Hunt, Rossetti, Morris, Swinburne, and a 
dozen other gentlemen—who would have been, I am sure, anything 
but flattered at the liberties he took with their names—had its effect. 

_ You have not, I believe, had the pleasure of hearing Wilde lecture 
in London, and you never will hear such a lecture as he gave us. 
Well, you are not to be pitied, for it can be called nothing but an 
extravaganza upon pre-Raphaelitism, presenting not one new idea. 
It was fair sort of decorative work, just as Wilde himself and his 


poems are bits of decorative work which pass muster with the 
devotees of fashionable culture. Since the lecture we have heard 
less of Wilde, ‘‘society” having satisfied its curiosity somewhat, 
and being ready for the next nine days’ wonder. But the turn of 
the other cities is to come, and the reports are to the effect that the 
advance sale of seats for his lectures in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
other large towns is better than for any entertainment since Sarah 
Bernhardt was here. Some people have lost their tempers over this 
demonstration. The 7'imes, in a savage article, calls him a “ poor 
booby,” and says that he would be better employed as a green- 
grocer’s boy; but Mr Oscar Wilde can afford it. His first lecture 
paid him £200, and as much more to his manager, Mr D’Oyly 
Carte, who first shows people Bunthorne and then Wilde. His 
profits from Patience now amount to fully £600 a week. 

Mr Mapleson and his company are in Philadelphia just now. The 
two weeks season in Boston was only moderately successful, Boston 
having a mind of its own about opera, and but little ready money. 
The Bostonians asked for Fidelio, T’annhduser, and Die Meistersinger, 
while Mapleson offered them Lucia, Ji Barbiére, Martha, and other 
trifles of the sort. Lohengrin, Carmen, and The Huguenots drew 
good houses, but out of fourteen Boston performances I am informed 
that only five really paid expenses. in Philadelphia matters have 
gone a little better. In Cincinnati the report is that Patti is 
to sing once or twice with Mapleson’s company during the week of 
opera which the Cincinnati people buy every year from Mapleson, 
paying £4,000 for seven performances. Patti, herself, denies that 
she is going to sing with Mapleson’s company, coupling the denial 
with the remark that she would not sing with his company ‘‘for a 
million dollars,” She ascribes her misfortunes in this country wholly 
to Mapleson’s enmity. Since my last letter to you Mdme Patti has 
been going around the country, her grievances being many, but her 
success in the way of getting dollars going far to console her. She 
was indignant at the treatment she received when she sang in 7'he 
Messiah at Cincinnati during Christmas week, and says that the 
Chicago orchestra persisted in playing sharp whenever Signor Nicolini 
sang! When she sang in 7'he Messiah Theodore Thomas took the 
time too fast for her, that Miss Cary filled the chair she 
ought to have had, and that her bouquet was not so big as 
Miss Cary’s, while no one offered her a glass of wine in the dressing- 
room, and no one introduced her to the audience, &c., &c. Alto- 
gether she had an unpleasant time of it so far. I believe that in 
only one city her concerts have failed to pay expenses. As a rule 
she has made about £100 a night clear profit, and Abbey, her 
manager, as much more. 

Strakosch, who is not doing well in New Orleans with Gerster, 
talks of giving the money back to his subscribers, and trying new 
fields. The New Orleans people say they want either Wagner 
or Offenbach—nothing between the two. Gerster has given them | 
Lucia, La Sonnambula, and J Puritani until they can stand it no 
longer, and disaster threatens the enterprise. A deputation of New 
Orleans citizens waited on Gerster last week, and begged her to give 
them a few opera-bouffe performances, with herself as la belle 
Helene or Serpolette. She replied that she would consider the 
matter. 

New York, January, 18th, 1882. HAvEY. 








Map. Norman-NéRuDA.—This consummate artist makes her 
last appearance for the season at an evening “ Popular” concert 
on Monday night. Let every amateur, who may have time at 
disposal (he should make it), go and hear her in Schubert’s A 
minor quartet—a dream in itself, and interpreted by the enchant- 
ing Moravian like one who dreams that he is dreaming. We 
cannot imagine more complete poetical abstraction. Schubert 
would have gazed at her with wondering eyes, and listened to her 
with wondering ears—just as Pygmalion a his own 
creation of an ideal womanly perfection, the offspring of his 
fancy, the art-work of his hands—yet never quite within his 
intellectual reach. Who would not be Pygmalion for sake of 
such a Galatea! Poor Schubert would, thenceforth, have never 








composed anything but A minor quartets. 
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To Polkatw. 
Sir,—Lend me your ear (I wish it were mine). A poet has 
written :— 
“ The Fairy’s flame was slight, slight as some cloud 
That catches but the palest tinge of day 
When evening yields to night." —— 
Name him, and believe in the unrequited sympathy of yours, 
Pact Moist. 
P.S.—Herewith, lest you should have forgotten me, is my carte de 
visite -— 








CONCERTS. 

A concert was given on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 238, in the 
Steinway Hall, in aid of the funds of the Alexandra Hospital. 
The mere statement that the arrangements were under the direction 
of Mdme Sainton-Dolby is sufficient to carry conviction that the 
entertainment was worthy of the noble charity it intended to benefit. 
The musical and benevolent public—and the two qualities are not 
seldom united and exemplified in the same persons—certainly felt 
reliance could be placed upon the lady-artist entrusted with the 
programme, and testified confidence by attending in numbers 
sufficient to fill the hall. The opening chorus, canon in three parts 
for female voices, ‘‘Fior di Aprile,” Cherubini, sung by a choir of 
charming youthful soprani and contralti, afforded a foretaste of 
the many good things to follow. The popular Meditation, 
‘* Ave Maria,” by J. S. Tk canal. was pleasantly rendered. The 
dainty voice and simple style of Miss Hilda Coward—daughter of 
the late ———— organist of the Crystal Palace—gave a rare charm 
to the vocal part, whilst Miss Pedley, in the violin obbligato, showed 
both purity of tone and grace of expression. The young lady has 
evidently profited by the tuition of her master, M. Sainton, and 
further experience will doubtless bring full mastery over the diffi- 
cult instrument of her adoption. But the young artist appears to 
have taken up the violin as a second study, for later in the after- 
noon she showed excellent capacity as a vocalist in the ballad 
‘* Toujours fidtle” by Mdme Sainton-Dolby. To a voice of wide 





range, sufficient power, and sweet tone, she adds artistic training 
and mental qualities, that cannot fail to secure the sympathies of 
hearers. Miss Woodhatch again displayed a pretty voice and 
attractive style; and Miss Adela Vernon revelled amongst the 
much coveted high soprano notes. Mr Abercrombie’s songs were 
excellent in character and execution, Handel’s air ‘‘ Whereer you 
walk ” showed his command over the vocal technicalities distinguish- 
ing the school of the greatest master of oratorio, and Blumenthal’s 
ballad, ‘Thinking of thee,” his ready response to the calls of sentimen- 
tality. Mr Arthur Oswald also imparted interest to the concert by 
his bright talents. Mr John Payne played a solo by Ernst; Mr 
Leipold presided at the pianoforte, and the skill and geniality of Mr 
Sainton were, as ever, conspicuous. —PENCERDD GWFFYN. 
Tue first of two evening concerts was given by Mr E. H. 
Thorne, in the concert-room of the Royal Academy, on Monday 
evening, the object being to introduce sundry new works of preten- 
sion to importance. These were three in number, headed by a Trio 
in C minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, written by Mr 
Thorne himself. Even after a single hearing, and with many points 
imperfectly understood, this trio imposes upon us the agreeable duty 
of congratulating its author. How humiliating it is that in our 
country one is dependent upon chance for a knowledge of talent 
that anywhere else would, as a matter of course, be familiar! Mr 
Thorne has fairly succeeded in one of the most difficflt tasks to 
which a composer could address himself, yet, had he not run the 
risks of concert-giving on his own account, we should have known 
nothing of it. Surely this state of things calls loudly for amend- 
ment in some form or other, and may profitably engage the attention 
of those who are now lifting up their voices for native talent. The 
first movement of the trio is well constructed upon the orthodox 
model, and worked out with a clearness and facility suggestive of 
large experience or uncommon aptitude. Its themes are in capital 
contrast, and the harmonic characteristics of their treatment, while 
never pedantic, do not offend by over much daring or by eccen- 
tricity. The andante seems to us less striking—it is always the 
slow movement in these works that most tries the composer’s mettle 
—but the scherzo is an admirable realization of a musical ‘‘ joke.” 
Save in the trio, which, as usual, touches a more serious chord, the 
movement is instinct with humour, sometimes expanding into broad 
fun. It cannot be heard without pleasure. As for the finale, Mr 
Thorne might have done better had he avoided a repetition of the 
sombre passionateness of the opening movement. The old masters, 
we may depend upon it, were wise when, as a rule, they finished up 
with a movement of comparatively slight texture. However, 
the trio is an excellent example of what English musicians can 
do, and of what they have the heart to achieve even in the 
cold shade to which circumstances condemn them. The 
work was performed by Mr Thorne, Mr Henry Holmes, and a 
violoncellist acting for Signor Pezze, and very well received. Later 
in the evening a young Englishman, hitherto unknown amongst 
us, introduced, with the help of Mr Henry Holmes, a sonata in D 
major for pianoforte and violin. Mr Algernon Ashton was once, we 
believe, a chorister at Durham Cathedral, but early removed with 
his family to Leipsic, receiving his musical education at the famous 
Conservatorium in which Mendelssohn took such pride. He has 
now come back to his native Jand almost as a stranger, but with 
credentials which should secure for him a gracious reception. The 
sonata played on Monday night is a favourable specimen of his 
powers in one of the highest branches of art. We cannot, of course, 
pronounce it faultless, but its shortcomings are those incidental to 
the undisciplined fancy, exuberant expression, and frequent rash- 
ness of youth. Wise men expect all this when the composer is 
barely out of his ‘‘teens”; and, putting it aside, look beneath for 
indications of more solid and abiding qualities. In the present 
instance there is no need to look far or an The first movement 
of the sonata—an alleyro of high merit and distinction from begin- 
ning to end—shows that Mr Ashton has something to say worth 
hearing, and that he has so profited by his training as to be able to 
say it well. Moreover, the allegro contains features of decided 
novelty, in which respect the andante claims to be bracke'e | with 
it. Here, indeed, we have evidence of that valuable form of dis- 
tinctiveness which keeps within the bounds of classic art. The 
finale is, perhaps, the least important of the three movements, but 
it detracts nothing from the value of the work, as proof that in Mr 
Ashton we have a young fellow-countryman well worthy of the 
encouragement which, to artists just beginning their career, is as 
the breath of life. Mr Ashton played the pianoforte part of his 
sonata with facility and expression, ably supported by Mr Holmes, 
and obtained for it gratifying signs of sympathy and approval. 
The vocal music in the programme was sung by Signor Luigi Conti 
and his pupil, Signorina Scalzi, who charmed the audience by her 
rendering of a Venetian canzonet, ‘‘ Non giova il sospirar.”"—D. T. 
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KeEnsincton Poputar Concerts.—The sixth of these concerts 
was given on Tuesday evening last, and attracted an audience that 
filled the new Town Hall as abundantly as could be desired. The 
selection was similar to those which have gone before, Mr Plater’s 
Glee Union —which is always acceptable—being in frequent requisi- 
tion, relieved by homely and sentimental ballads, which never fail to 
secure the popular vote. The better facts of the programme were, 
of course, few and far between. ‘These consisted simply of the 
Kreutzer Sonata, of Beethoven, which Mr Ridley Prentice, in order 
not to unduly weary the inexperienced tastes of the cheaper mem- 
bers of his audience, divided into two parts, one of Schumann’s 
minor pianoforte pieces, and a violin ‘‘ Ballade,” composed by the late 
Alfred Holmes, the tender dreaminess of which was rendered with 
so much effect by his brother Henry, as to touch both gentle and 
simple alike and provoke an encore on all sides. The sonata was 
played by Mr Ridley Prentice and Mr Henry Holmes, and the 
former gentleman—to whom the Kensingtonians are so much 
indebted for these agreeable and inexpensive réunions—interested 
all the connoisseurs who happened to be present, both by his facility 
as an executant and his intellectuality as an artist. The principal 
singer was Miss Anna Williams, who sang a pair of songs, respec- 
tively entitled ‘‘ When the heart is young ” and ‘‘ Golden Love,” by 
composers named Dudley Buck and Milton Wellings, her chief success, 
so far as the popular verdict was concerned, being Roeckel’s pleasant 
setting of the apophthegm, ‘‘ A bird in hand,” the domestic humour 
of which was no less grimly understood by one portion of the listeners 
than enjoyed to merriment by the other. The other incidental 
vocalisms were contributed by Mrs Tuer, who sang with charming 
effect songs by Cowen and Mdme Sainton-Dolby ; Mr Horscroft, 
encored in the semi-pathetic sea ditty, ‘‘The Powder-Monkey ;” 
and Mr Coates, whose finished style was made amply manifest in 
the well-known serenade from Don Pasquale. Mr J. A. Fuller 
Maitland was the chief accompanist of the vocal music. The next 
concert is announced to take place on the 14th inst.—H. 

PROFESSOR MICHAEL BERGSON gave his first soire musicale this season 
on Saturday, Jan. 21st, when he introduced one of his earliest com- 
positions—a trio in D major for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Op. 5). Mr N. Mori ‘played the violin and Herr Carl Ryal the 
violoncello part (on the alto), the composer being at the pianoforte. 
The impression of this work, full of youthful ideas, was very favour- 
able. Besides the trio Professor Bergson played some of his new 
pianoforte pieces, A ‘‘ Brindisi” from his opera Salvator Rosa ; 
the ‘‘ Serenade Moresque” from the same opera (arranged for the 
pianoforte by Yungman); and several other pieces, including his 
‘*Danse des paysans polonais,” his ‘‘ Souvenir,” and his effective 
descriptive piece, ‘‘Un Orage dans les lagunes” (encored). Miss 
Jessica O’Brien (a pupil of the late famous tenor, Roger) sang Pro- 
fessor Bergson’s new song, ‘‘ Midnight Chimes,” his sacred song, 
‘*Ah, Morn, I beseech thee ” (words by Gabriel, of the twelfth cen- 
tury), and his ‘‘ Better World” (words by Mrs M. A. Baines)—the 
violin obligato part of the ‘‘ Better World” being capitally played 
by Mr N. Mori. These songs, each so different in character, were 
much admired. Miss Jessica O’Brien possesses a very fine contralto 
voice,and there is no doubt, after being heard in public, she will attain 
a high position in the musical world. Miss Lavinia O’Brien, her sister, 
(pupil of Stephen Heller, ) played Chopin’s nocturne in D flat, and an 
arrangement by Stephen Heller of the Saltarello from Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony, with a warmth and brio which took the audience 
by storm. Mdme Napoleone Voarino (Pianist to H. M. the Queen 
ot the Belgians) gave, with Mr N. Mori and Herr Ryal, Fesca’s trio 
in E flat (Op. 45), and won golden opinions. Professor Bergson 
terminated the soirée by playing a “ Minuet favourit de Louis XIV.” 
and a brilliant caprice, both of his own composition.—J. F. 


— o— 


PROVINCIAL, 

Epinpurcu.—The Music Class-Room was uncomfortably crowded 
on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 26, at Sir Herbert Oakeley’s 
“recital,” though the audience were apparently too delighted with 
the performance to complain. It being the anniversary of Mozart's 
birth a feature in the programme was the “‘ Kyrie,” ‘‘ Gloria,” &c., 
from his 12th Mass. Among the other appreciated compositions 
was Sir Herbert Oakeley’s exquisite setting of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Break, 
break,” allotted to a student, the possessor of a really fine bari- 
tone voice. The same gentleman gave Tito Mattei’s ‘‘ Non é ver.” 
Spohr’s Larghetto,from his fourth symphony, and a Postlude by Rinck, 
well played by a student, and a selection from Mozart’s Jdomenco 
completed an interesting programme. 

BLAcKHEATH.—Mendelssohn’s Antigone was given on Monday 
last under the direction of Mr Charles E. Tinney. The choruses 
were effectively rendered by 100 male voices, the solo part being 
entrusted to Mr E, Wharton. The quartet, ‘‘O Eros,” was admir- 





ably given by Messrs A. James, A. Thompson, R. De Lacy, and 
A. Hubbard. An abridged version of the drama was recited by 
Mr Charles Fry, who was warmly applauded after several of the 
scenes. Mdme Worrell, Miss Constance Herring, Messrs H. Lindsey 
and Arthur Oswald, as well as the before named artists, assisted in 
the second part of the concert, in which a new and effective part- 
song for male voices, ‘‘ The night chimes,” by Mr C. A. Tinney, 
was a special feature. 

SANDRINGHAM.—By request of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Mr H. Kingston Rudd, of Norwich, attended Sandringham House, 
on Friday, Jan. 20th, for the purpose of giving a pianoforte recital. 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales was also present, with about twenty- 
five guests, including Prince Leiningen, the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Westminster, Kc. A list of pieces was submitted to their Royal 
Highnesses who selected the following for performance :—Two 
Gavottes, in G minor and G major (J. S. Bach); Grande Valse 
Brillante, in E flat major, Op. 18 (Chopin); Andante, from the 
Concerto, Op. 89 (Sir Julius Benedict); ‘Le Réveil des Fées,” Op. 
41 (Emile Prudent), At the conclusion of the performance H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales congratulated Mr Rudd in the most gratifying 
terms upon his playing, and especially remarked upon his masterly 
rendering of Prudent’s “ Le Réveil des Fées.” The Princess also 
expressed a hope that Mr Rudd might be heard in London, As Mr 
Rudd was about to withdraw. the Prince asked him if he could play 
from memory Beethoven’s ‘‘ Funeral March” (from the Grand 
Sonata in A flat major, Op. 26). Mr Rudd immediately complied 
with the wish of his Royal Highness. By the special invitation of 
the Prince Mr Rudd was present at an amateur theatrical perform- 
ance which subsequently took place.— Norwich Paper. 

NewcastLr-on-Tyne.—‘“‘ It is an excellent sign of the improved 
popular taste,” writes the Newcastle Daily Journal, ‘* when we find 
concerts of purely instrumental music such as those given by the 
‘Chamber Music Society,’ attended by large and appreciative audi- 
ences.” The programmeof the concert given on Sree evening, Jan. 
19, consisted of Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D for pianoforte and _vio- 
loncello, Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 101 for pianoforte alone, Niels 
W. Gade’s Fantaisiestiicke, for clarinet and pianoforte, Beethoven’s 
trio for pianoforte, clarinet and violoncello, and solos by Liszt and 
Schumann. The executants were Mr Walter Bache (pianoforte), 
Signor Pezze (violoncello) and Mr Lazarus (clarinet). The vocalist 
was Miss Burnett, who gave Sullivan’s ‘‘ Orpheus with his lute,” 
and Stradella’s ‘‘ Pieta Signore.” About the performers the Daily 
Journal writes approvingly, and especially praises Mr Lazarus, ‘‘who 
comes to us with a reputation gained in the highest musical circles ; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether his equal is to be found in this or any 
other country. The beauty of his tone and his finished execution 
can certainly not be surpassed.” Mr Marshall Bell, who as usual, 
acted as conductor, together with the committee of the Chamber 
Music Society, deserve the warmest encouragement in their enter- 
prise ; they are certainly doing good work for the cause of musical 
art progress, 

StratrorD.—At the third serial subscription concert of the Strat- 
ford (Essex) Society, held in the Town Hall on Thursday evening, 
Jan, 26, Mr Wilhelm Ganz, who was cordially received, played with 
Mr Viotti Collins, Benedict and De Beriot’s grand duet on airs from 
La Sonnambula. A young lady from the Southern States of 
America, Miss Lella Blandy, must be congratulated on a very suc- 
cessful début as vocalist, and if she pursue her musical studies, is 
thought likely to be an acquisition to the concert-room. Miss 
Blandy made less impression in the romance from Guillaume Tell, 
‘* Sombres Forets,” where she forced her higher notes, than in Mr F. 
Clay’s song, ‘‘ She wandered down the mountain side,” for which a 
deserved encore was demanded, but ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray” sub- 
stituted. Miss Blandy also led the quartet from Marta, ‘‘ Mezza 
Notte.” Miss A. Williams, Miss H. D’Alton, Messrs Albert 
M’Guckin and Bernard Lane sang in the course of the evening.— 
(Communicated. ) 








Com BeNnEvoLeNtT Funp.—The annual general meeting of 
the Choir Benevolent Fund was held on Tuesday last at the 
Chapel House, St Paul’s Cathedral, when a large number of 
members attended. A very satisfactory report and balance sheet 
were passed, and the usual election of officers took place. We 
are glad to learn that the names of Sir George Elvey, Dr Stainer, 
Dr Bridge, Mr W. A. Barrett, and other gentlemen of influence 
are now on the committee ; also that the Dean of Westminster 
- accepted the trusteeship vacant by the death of the late 

ean. 

The Auber “Centenary” in Paris has passed off well; but 


‘ nftuch more might, and ought to have been done. We shall have 


more to say about it in our next, 
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JOACHIM IN ST, PETERSBURGH.* 

This year’s concert-season has up to now, as though by special 
arrangement beforehand, served to bring together the first 
violinists of the age, who have come to put, as it were, the enthu- 
siasm of the music-loving public to a hard test, and compete with 
each other for the palm. First there was Sarasate, then Sauret, 
and then Sarasate again. Now there is Joachim. He did well to 
come, if only for a short time, seeing there was a large number of 
the public who had forgotten the magic of his playing, and for 
whom the light of his star seemed to be setting—but only seemed ! 
Joachim, however, really does not require to compete any more 
for the prize-because he carried it off long ago, and the appear- 
ance of any number of youthful artists could not injure him, 
because he occupies a perfectly exceptional and firmly-rooted 
position in the musical history of modern times, and no rival can 
diminish the esteem in which he is held, so worthily has it been 
won and so firmly is it based—not on mere show and deception, 
but always on the noblest and purest artistic truth. Joachim is 
simply a star of the first order in the heaven of art whom the rise 
even of other equal stars could not obscure; he is among his 
colleagues what Jupiter is among the planets, because his light 
fascinates us most by its pureness, clearness, and durability. 
Modest as he is, he will perhaps deprecate this comparison, but 
impartial judges will decide in what sense it is to be interpreted, 
so as to be indisputably true. Durability! Yes, truly. Kvery 
one who has not seen Joachim for a long time is above all 
things astounded that the Master does not appear the least 
changed, but is exactly what he used be, as_ regards 
bearing and play, though he has passed his fiftieth year. 
Ile does not look, however, as if this were so; and we may 
found upon the fact a hope that the Star may long con- 
tinue to shed his steady light. Vigorous, sturdy health is innate 
in his constitution, and is what constitutes the determining prin- 
ciple of his playing; there is nothing unhealthy, flickering, or 
dazzling ; nothing which could lead him from the path of pure 
art. ‘This is admitted even by his opponents, who do not dispute 
the purity and clearness of his tone, the repose of his bowing, 
and his perfect technical skill; but they fancy they detract from 
these qualities by adding :—“ All this is so German and solid ; so 
classical ; and so incapable of carrying the hearer away.” ‘The 
solidity would not be correct were not the sense in every case 
most accurately rendered—that is, what is sweet, sweetly ; what 
is overpowering, overpoweringly ; and what is wild, wildly. But 
it is precisely in this nice discrimination of the feelings and their 
direct congruent rendering in his play—that is, in passionate 
expression at the proper time, in being completely penetrated by 
the inward value of each composition, and in merging himself in 
it, that Joachim is greatest. This is probably why he so dislikes 
playing shallow compositions; for he would necessarily consider 
it an artistic antithesis to give them with deep feeling. But if 
this principle in art be once conceded as classical—that is, as 
invariably determinant, no one can deny that Joachim is its truest 
exponent ; moreover, who, provided he does not bind up his ears, 
can deny that, in addition to grandeur of tone and depth of con- 
ception, Joachim exhibits the most fervent and melting tender- 
ness, pleasant humour, and overpowering fire, quite apart from 
mechanical execution, in which he knows no difficulties ? It was, 
therefore, a good notion of him to begin with Beethoven’s violin-con- 
certo, accompanied by the orchestra under his old pupil, Auer, who 
conducted with evident care and devotion to his task. We heard 
this composition last year performed by another master of the 
violin, who executed the whole with perfect correctness, in- 
cluding the difficult cadence, into which he infused, and yet 
seemed to miss the deeper meaning of the grand work. But 
the Concerto is one of the few of its kind which is not something 
for the violin alone, when the orchestra provides the soloist with 
various welcome opportunities for resting; rather is it a genuine 
symphonic work, in which the orchestra plays a great part, and 
in which the soloist has often carefully to keep within the artistic 
limits of the whole; in the first movement especially there 
appears one of those powerfully pulsating ideas of fate which 
run through Beethoven’s greatest works, and only the grandest 
conception can do it justice. The second piece selected 
by Herr Joachim was Schumann’s “Fantasia for Violin and 
Orchestra,” an exciting and effective composition of a romantic 





* From the Petersburger Herold. 





colour; and the third the adayio from Spohr’s Seventh Violin 
Concerto, a movement of marvellous transparency and clearness, 
the rendering, also, being marvellously transparent and clear. 
For a genuine lover of art it is always areal joy to hear once 
more anything by Spohr, whom the present generation, it appears, 
very unjustly desires to forget, yet without success, for his com- 
positions are so neatly finished as regards the workmanship, and 
breathe such a spirit of fancy and romance, that they will exist 
long after many of our modern celebrities have grown anti- 
quated. Joseph Joachim is specially qualified to render be- 
comingly Spohr’s compositions—and otherwise, indeed, than 
worthily they ought not, and cannot be rendered — because 
his master, David, was probably Spohr’s last pupil, and 
because there is no one, now living at least, who comes so near 
Spohr’s broad, powerful, and expressive style of execution as 
Joachim. ‘To wind up, the concert-giver played an expressive 
romance of his own, a Capriccio of Paganini’s, well calculated to 
exhibit vividly his bold and daring style of execution, and the 
well-known “Hungarian Dances” (Brahms-Joachim, Books 3 
and 4). Tow the familiar melodies and rhythms are transformed 
under the master-hand into an exceptionally well thought-out and 
peculiarly articulated system of rhythmics which it 1s not every 
one who can imitate. é In conclusion, we must express 
a wish that Joseph Joachim, whom unfortunately we shall have 
the satisfaction of hearing only once again—at the Quartet 
Evening—will make these visits of his to St. Petersburgh, even 
though they must be as short as the present one, a regular thing 
every year, for the tremendous applause, lasting several minutes, 
which greeted him on his first appearance, and continued at 
intervals with undiminished strength to the end, must have con- 
vinced him that he has here a large public in whose sympathies 
he reigns with strong and certain sway. 
Dr ALEXANDER PETRICK. 


a 


CHORAL CLASSES FOR THE POOR. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me, as one of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kyrle Society, to bring to the notice of such of your 
readers as are interested in the varied work and aims of this society 
the following proposals for the foundation and working of choral 
classes among the poorer citizens throughout the metropolis? These 
classes are to be knownas the Kyrle Society Choral Classes, and will 
be open, after inquiry as to respectability, and with certain restrictions 
as to age, and on the payment of a purely nominal fee, to all comers, 
menand women. There will be three classes in every district, viz. :— 
Elementary, Remove, and Advanced, the members of the last- 
named class becoming eligible after fit preparation for election to 
the public performing Kyrle Choir, the entrance to which as mem- 
bers being free of any charge. The district division of the City with 
regard to the different places of practice will be made on the Parlia- 
mentary borough principle. A circular letter has already been ad- 
dressed to clergymen and others, asking for aid and sympathy in the 
work in the way of placing school-rooms and halls free of charge at 
the disposal of the committee, and I am glad to say that the 
numerous responses from at least eight of the districts addressed 
have been as generous and cordial as possible. As the entire control, 
direction, appointment of teachers, &c., and the consequent expense 
will devolve on the Kyrle Society, it is hoped that those interested 
in the dissemination of the knowledge of good music among the 
poor will not be backward in aiding by subscription or otherwise, 
this very worthy work. Subscriptions may be sent to the Honor- 
ary Treasurer of the Kyrle Society, Miss Octavia Hill, at 14, 
Nottingham Place, W. Tow add. in conclusion, that if conductors 
of any existant choirs, wishing to co-operate or affiliate their own 
classes with this undertaking, will address the Honorary Secretary, 
14, Nottingham Place, W., every information as to the ways and 
means thereto will be readily afforded them.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

Matcotm Lawson, 

Arts Club, Hanover Square, Oct. 29. 








Tur GumpHALL Scuoot or Music.—The “Lady Jenkinson 
Prize,” competed for by eighteen students of the Guildhall School 
of Music, has been awarded to Miss Mary Ann Gritton; Mr W. 
J. Barton was specially, Misses Meadows and Ifailstone highly 
commended. Misses Nettletield, Watson, and Frame were each 
commended for the ability displayed by them in the execution of 
the test-work—Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor. 
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TO “GUY OF THE GLACIERS.” 

S1r,—Quite true about Algernon’s line in particular, and 
Algernon’s Sonnet as a whole. But how about Percy 
Bysshe ?—who sings :— 

** As some lone man who in a desert hears 
The music of his home.” —— 

I fear we are shelving our Bysshe, as, amid the prevalent 
Babel of tongues, we are shelving our Wolfgang, Ludwig 
and Felix. Woe to us, should that be so. Perish the 
thought !—Your admirer, 


Groker Roores. 












BERLIOZ, HIS WIFE AND HIS SON, 


M. Arthur Pougin while analysing in La Musique populaire 
(number for 22nd December, 1881), the work just published by 
M. Adolphe Jullien under the title: Hector Berlioz; la Vie et le 
Combat, animadverts on two allegations made by the author with 
regard to Berlioz’s wife and son: the intemperate habits of the 
former and the misconduct of the second. M. Arthur Pougin 
expresses himself in these terms :— 

‘‘T do not know where M. Jullien discovered that Miss Smithson 
‘drank,’ as he says; as far as I am concerned, it is the first time I 
have heard of it, and it strikes me that an accusation of this kind 
should not be lightly directed against a woman who, after all, 

roved she possessed a certain nobleness of sentiment and passion. 

t also strikes me that the writer employs an infelicitous expression 
when he speaks of her ‘ good taste’ in dying and freeing her husband, 
with whom she certainly had no reason to be over-satisfied. As for 
Louis Berlioz, it likewise strikes me that M. Jullien despatches him 
in rather an offhand manner when, speaking of Berlioz’s love for 
him, he declares without circumlocution that the son was a ‘ worth- 
less fellow who did scarcely anything but cause his father annoyance.’ 
Now I know the son and father sometimes disagreed, but I also 
know, and so does M. Jullien, that in the Correspondance inédite as 
well as in the Lettres intimes, we find flowing from Berlioz’s pen 
high praise of his son whose death caused him the greatest and most 
profound grief he ever experienced in his life. The two allegations 
struck me as being of sutficient gravity to justify the observations I 
have made on them.” 

In a letter published in Za Musique populaire for the 5th Janu- 
ary, M. Jullien replies in the following terms to the two points 
in M. Arthur Pougin’s criticism :— 

‘“‘, » .«_ You reproach me for not citing my authorities when 
I said that Miss Smithson was intemperate, and her son, Louis 
Berlioz, but a sorry wight. ‘To speak frankly, I did not think this 
double revelation calculated to move the public so deeply ; but, 
since you ask me in a friendly spirit for my reasons, I will give 
them. Politeness ought always to command an answer. It was 
from M. Louis Brandus, Berlioz’s publisher and friend, that I heard 
of Miss Smithson’s weakness, and I did so when inquiring whether 
there had been any act of infidelity on her part to justify Berlioz’s 
marked dislike of his home, After all, it was better to state the 
fact openly than to encourage vague suspicion. = = s 
With regard to Louis Berlioz, I must inform you that my family is 
connected, on the maternal side, with the Amusat family, the 
members of which always took a great interest in Berlioz.* It was 
in their house that, when a very young man, I met Berlioz; it was 
there that I frequently heard mention made of the grave wrongs 
committed by Louis Berlioz against his father and the anguish he 
caused him ; wrongs and anguish which Berlioz forgave with inex- 
haustible indulgence, but which were always repeated. It is true 
that Berlioz does not say much about them in his letters, but was it 
not natural that he should seek to deceive himself as to the facts, 
since he always forgave?” 

(Mr Adolphe Jullien was evidently non compos when he penned 
this rubbish.—Dr Blivge. } 








HamBurcu.—The Senate have unanimously voted an annual 
grant of 30,000 marks to the Stadttheater for three years, and 
75,000 marks have been privately subscribed to cover deficit. 


* Amusat, the famous surgeon, whose course of lectures Berlioz attended 
on first going to Paris, and who died in 1836, always continued one of the 
composer's best friends and greatest admirers. 








LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

Mr John Boosey gave his eighth concert of the present (the six- 
teenth) season at St James’s Hall. The singers were Mdmes Lem- 
mens-Sherrington and Antoinette Sterling, Misses Mary Davies and 
Damian, Messrs Edward Lloyd, Oswald, Maybrick, and Santley. 
The new songs were Blumenthal’s “ Sunshine and Rain” (Mdme 
Sterling), Goring Thomas's “Serenade” (Mr Edward Lloyd), 
Miss Macirone’s “ Come to me, O ye children” (Miss Mary Davies), 
Behrend’s “Old Barge” (Miss Damian), Marzials’ “ My love is 
come” (Mr Oswald), and “ ‘The Abbey,” by Henry Smart (Mdme 
Sterling). The usual success attended each, and the singers were 
unanimously called upon to sing them again. Among the well- 
known songs that had to be repeated were Stephen Adams’ 
“ Little Hero” (Mr Maybrick), Taubert’s “ Woodland Song” 
(Mdme Sherrington—who substituted “The Kerry Dance”)— 
F. Clay’s “ Gipsy John” (Mr Santley, who, in reply, gave the 
“ Boatswain’s Song,”) Blumenthal’s “ Far A way, whereangels dwell,” 
(Mr Edward Lloyd), Molloy’s “ Little Match Girl,” (Miss Mary 
Davies), and the old Irish song, “ Father O’Flynn,” (Mr Santley). 
The South London Choral Society, under the direction of Mr L. 
C, Venables sang Hatton’s “Ripe Strawberries,” Pinsuti’s “ In 
this hour of softened splendour,” Eaton Faning’s “Song of the 
Vikings,” Coward’s “ Take thy banner,” Edwardes’ “In going to 
my lonely bed,” and Pierson’s “ Ye mariners of England,” obtain- 
ing genuine applause after each. Mr Sidney Naylor, facile prin- 
ceps of accompanists, was at his post, and the concert altogether 
was heartily enjoyed by an audience that quite filled the room. 
The ninth concert is announced for Wednesday next, February 8. 








Arter completing her tour in Italy during the present month 
and March, Sarah Bernhardt proceeds from Naples to Barcelona. 
She will probably make her first appearance in Madrid on the 9th 
April. 

ViENNA.—The method invented by Gautsch and Professor von 
Sommeruga for rendering textile fabrics, from the coarsest canvas to 
the finest gauze, uninflammable, has been oes by experiment so 
effective that the authorities have ordered it to be adopted in all 
Austrian theatres. 

Beruix.—Auber’s charming work, La Part du Diable, here 
entitled Carlo Broschi, has been revived, after a long absence from 
the boards, at the Royal Operahouse.—Johann Strauss’s buffo opera, 
Der lustige Krieg, has achieved a success at the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stiidtisches Theater. The composer himself conducted the first 

rformance.—The attraction at the second concert of the —— 

ademie was Alarich, ‘‘a poem” (Dichtung) ‘‘in three parts,” by 
Arthur Fitger, with music for vocal soloists, chorus, and orchestra, 
by Georg Vierling. The following, briefly stated, is the plot: the 
Goths have marched to Rome; Alarich, struck by the majesty of 
the grand city, determines to spare it, despite the evil promptings 
of the Demon, who would fain see it destroyed. The rise of the 
Germans is contrasted with the decadence of the Empire ; Clytia’s 
nascent love for Alarich is introduced episodically. The score shows 
the hand of an accomplished musician, but wants, we are told, 
dramatic sharpness. Mdlle Breidenstein was Clytia; Mdlle Finkel- 
stein, the Sibyl; and Herr Betz, Alarich. The work was well 
received.—-The Meiningen Ducal Orchestra, under the conductorship 
of Herr Hans von Biilow, gave their third ‘‘Cycle,” three Beethoven 
concerts, on the 16th, 17th, and 18th inst., in the Central Skating 
Rink, which was filled at each concert by an audience of some 2,000 
persons, The programme of the first concert comprised : Ouverture 
zur Namensfeier ; Symphony in C major; Overture to Fidelio, and 
the Pastoral Symphony. That of the second: Overture to Kéniy 
Stephan ; Pianoforte Concerto in E flat major; Rondino in E flat 
major (from the year 1797), for wind instruments ; Overture to 
Prometheus ; and Kighth Symphony in F major. The programme 
of the third concert was selected by the public themselves in this 
wise : Everyone on purchasing his ticket beforehand, at the pay- 
place, had a paper presented him on which he indicated the two over- 
tures and two symphonies he preferred. Several hundred papers were 
filled in. Of the overtures, that to Die Ruinen von Athen ob- 
tained the fewest votes, 4, 179 being given to the third 
Leonore overture, while that to Zymont commanded 190. Of the 
symphonies, that in D major, with 13 votes, was at the bottom of 
the poll, which was headed by the Symphony in A major and _ the 
Symphony in C minor, with 145 and 147 votes, respectively. Herr 
von Biilow has announced his intention of soon returning with his 
orchestra and paying this capital another visit, when he will include 
in his programme the Ninth Symphony, which the want of a chorus 
has prevented him from giving on the present occasion. 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 

I have such a long list of theatrical representations, concerts, 
&e., since last I wrote to you, that I hardly know how to begin. 
I think I will, though at the wrong end, and record the success of 
the first concert of the season given by the Philharmonic Society, 
on Monday last, at the Etablissement des Bains, “ avec le con- 
cours de Mdme Carlotta Patti,’ M. Dethurens (barytone), M. de 
Munck (violoncellist), and that of the members of the Society. 
I need hardly say that Mdme Patti interpreted three songs, an 
air from Rigoletto, “ les Echos Suisse” (Eckert), and a chanson 
espagnole, “ Calezera” (Yradier), with her usual charming voice 
and graceful style, and met with deserved applause. M. Dethurens 
gave an air from Le Pardon de Ploérmel, the “ Romance de 
Etoile” (Tannhiuser), and Gounod’s “ Le Soir,” while M. de 
Munck delighted all by selections from the works of Dunkler, 
Schumann, Popper, Chopin, as well as one of his own composi- 
tions. “ The Cheeur Chinois” (Jonciéres) and “ Les Nymphes des 
Bois” (Délibes), under the able direction of M. Picard, were well 
rendered by the amateurs of the Society. The overture to 
DPEtoile du Nord and a “fragment” from a symphony of Beet- 
hoven by the orchestra, made up the programme. There was not 
a single hitch during the evening, and all went well (in spite of 
the regretted absence of Herr Reichardt, the President), thanks 
to the excellent arrangements of M. Henri Mory, assisted by M. 
Dié, the newly appointed director of the Etablissement. 

Apropos of concerts,on Sunday last a matinée musicale took 
place at the I‘tablissement, organized by the “Société du Drapeau 
des Kcoles Laiques,” with the assistance of Mdlle 1. St Georges, 
M. Bonelly, and others, There was a very large audience. More 
next week, Da ME 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Feb, 1, 1882. 

——— | 
WAITFS, 

It is rumoured in New York that Edwin Booth has secured the 
Grand Operahouse in Eighth Avenue, and that Henry Irving, ac- 
companied by Ellen Terry, will appear there in the autumn. (Very 
much ‘‘ Query.” —Dr Blivee.) , 

Bottesini has nearly completed a new comic opera, Babele. 

Aida was recently performed for the first time in Strassburgh. 

noe Jouret is created officer of the Belgian Order of Leo- 
pold. 

The electric light has been successfully adopted at the Teatro 
Real, Malta. 

Georg Henschel and his wife (Lilian Bailey) are still in vogue at 
Boston, U.S. 

An International Musical Competition will be held on the 15th 
March at Mentone. 

Marie Vanzandt is at Monte Carlo, where she will appear in 
Mignon and Dinorah. 

A one-act opera, // Proyettista, music by Scontrino, is accepted at 
the Teatro Argentina, Rome. 

Hofmann’s long-expected Wilhelm von Oranien has been brought 
out at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

Sophie Menter, who has been playing in Copenhagen, returns to 
Paris about the beginning of March. 

Bianca Donadio, having concluded her engagement in Lisbon, will 
give a series of performances at Genoa. 

Angelo Neumann says that, though postponed, the projected 
Lohengrin performances will still take place in Paris, 

A new opera, Donna Nicolosa, words by Kadler, music by Suppé, 
will shortly be represented at the Karl-Theater, Vienna. 

The Hungarian violinist, Tivador Nachez, made a favourable im- 
pression at the last Museum Concert, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Professor Parisini is appointed librarian of the Museo Musicale, 
Bologna, and created Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 

A new Orchestral Union, numbering fifty performers, under the 
7s of Dr E. J. Kimball, has been established in Washington, 

Dr Jacob Bradford has accepted the post of Honorary Secretary to 
the ‘‘ Musical Artists’ Society” vacant by the resignation of Mr E. 
H. Thorne. 

The Cheltenham Musical Society will give, at its next concert, a 
selection from Handel’s Semele, followed by Mr W. H. Cummings’ 
Fairy Ring. 








Carlotta Patti and her husband, De Munck, the violoncellist, took 
part in the annual concert of the Society for the Protection of 
Children, Rheims. 

Hector Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust was lately performed at the 
Grand Theatre, Prague, and proved so successful that it was repeated 
the following day. 

The once popular French actor, Gil Perez, formerly of the Palais 
Royal, died on Monday in a lunatic asylum, in which he has been 
confined for two years. 

Massenet’s Hérodiade will, it is said, be performed at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, with Mdme Albani as Salomé. 
(Don’t believe it.—Dr Blivge.) 

Another theatre-—that at Owensburg, U.S.—has been burnt down. 
Fortunately, it was empty and no lives were lost. The disaster was 
due to the over-heating of a stove. 

Serrano’s new opera, Mitridate, has been produced at the Teatro 
Real, Madrid. Galli-Marié will probably be engaged by Rovira to 
sing in Mignon at the Teatro Real. 

The Willems Genootschap are organizing for the 11th inst. 
in Ghent a Musical Festival, at which the programme will include 
three important works by Peter Benoit. 

Malle Bianca Bianchi, of the Imperial Operahousé, Vienna, will 
sing in March at the Milan Scala, and four or five times during Lent 
at the Fenice, Venice, the opera being Lucia. 

A Magnificat, by Mr W. F. Taylor, has been given at the 
Sardinian Church every Sunday during the past month, and the same 
composer’s Mass in C major is to be sung at Easter. 

A series of concerts of Classical and Modern Music has been 
organized at Nice by Borelli. The programme of the first included, 
among other things, symphonies by Haydn and Beethoven (No. 1 
—in C) 

‘‘A contemporary says: ‘Pennsylvania Dutch girls make good 
preserves,’ but it does not say,” remarks Kunkel’s Musical Review, 
‘*how much sugar you take toa pound of Dutch girl, or how long 
you let ’em boil.” 

Abbate Franz Liszt has returned to Pesth after about a year’s 
absence, accompanied by Mdlle Daniela von Biilow, his grand- 
daughter, who tended him all through his recent illness. His 
cantata, Llisabeth, is in preparation by the new Musical Society, 
Brussels. 

The Municipality of Milan have determined to connect telephoni- 
cally the Scala and Canobbiana Theatres and the Town Hall with 
the Firemen’s Barracks.—According to report, the Teatro Giacinta 
Pezzana will shortly open for opera, the first work selected being J/ 
Trovatore. 

Mdme Alice Barth, Miss Kate Leipold, Messrs Faulkner Leigh, 
Eric Lewis, and Theodore Distin are to be the attractions at the 
Brighton Aquarium matinée, when Mr Corder’s new operetta is 
given with “new scenery, dresses, decorations,” and a full orchestra, 
conducted by the composer. 

MpMe TREBELLI’s concert party, consisting of Mdme Trebelli, 
Miss Samuell, Messrs Vizzani, Ghilberti, Musin, and Bisaccia, has 
visited Greenock, Sunderland, Newcastle, Nottingham, and Man- 
chester, attracting very large audiences at each town. ‘This after- 
noon they are to give a special concert at Great Malvern, under the 
able direction of the always enterprising Mr Haynes. 

Antonio Leonardi has produced at the Philharmonic Academy, 
Rome, a new work, founded on the subject already selected by 
Schumann, and entitled 7he Peri.—Donizetti’s posthumous opera, 
Il Duca @ Alba, has been in rehearsal some time at the 
Teatro Apollo.—The Teatro Costanzi will probably re-open on the 
31st March with Les Huguenots.—The artists and others belonging 
to the Theatres of Rome are organizing a Mutual Aid Society. 


Adbertisements. 
THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. ScHERZ0.—“ Second Attempt.” 
2, ANDANTE.—“‘ Despair and Return.” . 4. Ronpo.—‘“‘ Success at last.” 
ice 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“‘The wedding of humour to music is, perhaps, one of the signs of the age. 
‘ The Bicycle Sonata’ is an illustration. At first sight it might seem that no 














author of standing would attempt to write of our friends the riders, There can 
be no question of the boldness of the attempt; the delights and vicissitudes of 
heey I are interpreted with skill, dramatic power and a sense of humour 
se the work and rescue it from vulgarity.” 


which ra 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Oo. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. y J . 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND [IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


|= GS EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A Detictous BEVERAGE AND TONIC. 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 

81r,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the Lztractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, asI do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a ‘‘pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 
and when more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind.— Yours 
faithfully, O. D. RAY. 

Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, ' 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 

Queen s Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 
DEAR 81r,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became ve'y indifferent, 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcely able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously, Three or four glasses 
of it daily nave quite altered and restored me to better health than ever, ‘‘without 
the.assistance of a doctor.” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the “ Extract.’ With thanks for your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE A, TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN'S). 
ranspound, February 25th, 1881, 
Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the book and stamps, and ae ote + doubt 
ba 4 hay 1 net tonic” is a good one. Mrs C. encloses twelve stamps for basket. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Reni Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 
J "AR StR,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up, 
: em ee the wine has only just arrived, I enclose a cheque for £2 lls. 6d. 
ike the wine, and will recommend it.—Yours faithfully, ne 
Mr Coleman, Norwich, A, N. KINGSTON 
e paid to any 


Pints, 30s. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. per dozen. C 
Railway Station in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent for 33 stamps. 
P. O. Orders to be made payable to 
COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
Cheques crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank.” 
n 


Bottles, & &- The and Eatent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 


6d, each, Ask L , H , 
AND Maur WINE, and “See that eae 3 Lizpia’s Extract oF MEAT 




















CHAPPELL’S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, de. 


Composed or 
Arranged by Price 
. G. A. Macfarren 1d. 


1. Dulee Domum. 8.A.T.B. 0.00 eevee 
2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. poe ate ”» 1d. 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind me. 8.A.T.B. a ose “ ld. 
4, British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B. ... a eed ase ” 2d. 
5. Long live Engiand’s Future Queen, S.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus), A.T.B.B. aa .. Balfe 4d. 
7.. Thus spake one Summer's Day. 8.A.T.B. -- Abt 2d, 
8, Soldiers’ Chorus, T.T.B.B.... a os Gounod 4d. 
9, The Kermesse (Scene from ausf)... 6d. 


10. Up, quit thy bower, S.A.T.B._... <a 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.S.T.T.B. G. A. Macfarren 2d. 
12. Fagot Binders’ Chorus ve pe ve owe “as por Gounod 4d. 
13. Sylvan Hours (for Six Fema!e Voices) ... eee ... Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14. The Gipsy Chorus oe se as eee ade ... Balfe 4d. 
15. Ave Maria om ooo ao - a ..  Arecadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. 8. 3. Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). 8,A.T.B. Jules Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. J.L. Hatton 2d. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. §8,A.T.B. 


“i Brinley Richards 4d. 


A.T.E 


Henry Smart 2d. 


20, Spring's Return: 8.A.T.B. ne ade aa oes ‘“ 2d. 
21. An old Church Song. 8.A.T.B. ... aa eS sag os 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. | one ‘a ons eee 9 2d. 
23. Serenade. S.A.T.B. ... a ia aa ade eee 9° 2d. 
24, Cold Autumn Wind, 8,.A.T.B. ose aaa 2d. 


25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 


26. Lullaby, 8.A.A, ce cee tee wee ae ee ” ld, 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8,A.T.B, ... .. G@. A, Macfarren 1d. 
28. March of the Men of Harlech, 8,A.T.B. aa i Dr, Rimbault 2d. 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. a ada 2 ld, 
30, Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ... ro ae nea poe si ld, 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. § <a ae aa <a « L. de Rille 2d. 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. Cherubini 2d, 
33. We are Spirits. 8.8.5. G. A, Macfarren 4d, 


34. Market Chorus (J/asaniello), 8.A.T.B. ... Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Vasaniello). 8.A.T.B. poe ha pe os _ ld, 
36. The Water Sprites, 8.A.T.B. as ada pee poe «e Kiicken 2d. 
37. Eve's glittering Star, 8,A.T.B. ... ‘ea pam ene nn a 2d. 
38. When first the Primrose. 8.A.T.B. one en ace os ‘a = 


39. O Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B oe ots wa oes oe pe 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, 8.A.T.B. ... pe pre Rossini 4d. 
41, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern i sae pom rie ie 

42, Sun of my soul, S8.A.T.B. sa «ss «se Brinley Richards 2d. 
43, "Twas fancy, and the ccoen's aaa, 8.A,T.B. ... ian G. A, Osborne 2d, 


44, A Prayer for those at Sea. Wl sas a os se 2d. 
45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose in Eyitto) ... was Rossini 2d, 
46. The Guard on the Rhine. 8,A.T.B. aa iad .. G@. A, Macfarren 1d. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. a i pes pa ld, 
48, The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet), 8.A.T.B. «.  G@,A, Osborne 2d, 
49. Te Deum in F ... ea ade oe “ ‘“ ens “aa Jackson 2d. 
50. Te Deum in F ... oe Jed aie “ pe +“ eon Nares 2d, 
5L, Charity (La Carita), 8.8.8. pe én aid ee dea Rossini 4d, 
52. Cordelia. A.T.T.B, ... “aa tia ‘és «.  G@,A. Osborne 4d, 


5%. Ikmow. GATB. 2. co cre tte ees ... Walter Hay 2d. 
51, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) "Sea A. Randegger 4d. 
55. The Offertory Sentences she ia, Vea «« Edmund Rogers 4d, 
56. The Red Cross Knight a a ra Dr. Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and the Crow .., Sir H.R. Bishop 3d, 
58. The ‘*‘ Carnovale” ‘an aia Rossini 2d, 
59. Softly falls the moonlight Edmund Rogers 4d. 
60, Air by Himmel “ Henry Leslie 2d, 
61. Offertory Sentences ae E. Sauerbrey 4d, 
62, The Resurrection “a ye ai a - C. Villiers Stanford 6d, 
63. Our Boys (new Patriotic Song)... .. H J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 4d, 
64, The Menof Wales... eee ae aa .. Brinley Richards 2d, 
65, Dame Durden ... “a és aaa =e ‘a eee pat <a 


oo oe oo oo 


66, A little Farm well tilled ose Hook 1d. 
67. There was a simple maiden G, A. Macfarren 1d. 
68, Fair Hebe fee Pe ies nen pan a oe Pr 1d, 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair ... én << aid eos on 1d, 
70. The jovial man of Kent __... pea daa pm ‘aa ” ld. 
71, The oak and the ash ... aaa ase eee a at o ld, 
72. Heart of Oak ... pe was ‘as “a ee, ss ld, 
73. Come to the sunset tree us oes sae a «. W.A, Philpott 4d. 


. F. Banks 2d, 


...G@. Massenet 4d. 
«E.R. Terry 2d. 
...d. Yarwood 2d. 


74. May. 8.A.T.B. a saa aia as yee ag 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (J/ Rot de Lahore—Chorus for 
Female Voices) ree ie Sad aaa 


78, Near the town of Taunton Dean ... ass ze Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
79. Our merry boys at sea yn aaa aa pees <a J. Yarwoxul 2d, 
80. The Shepherd’s Farewell. 8.A.T.B. oe aad ana? ages Berlioz 3d. 
81, When the sun sets o’er the mountains (// Demonio) ... A. Rubinstein 3d. 


82. Hymn of Nature ‘a eee <a ae pre te ... Beethoven 3d. 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No.1) =... Walter Maynard 4d. 
84. Sporting Notes (Humorous Part Songs, No. 2) ... Walter Maynard 4d. 
85, Austrian National Hymn ... ia eee ome oa ‘ aydn 4d. 


LONDON: 


* CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Orry Brancu—li & 15, POULTRY. 
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NEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES. 





THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 


EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL AND POPULAR 


SONGS. 








THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. | 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVIA, Sc. 
yi 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 2s. 6d, each, paper covers; 4s. cloth. 











“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘ The 
Songs of astern Europe.’ The  first-named contains 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred. 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. The editor, 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of 
a genuinely representative character, and at a time when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of volkslieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinces.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lyoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 
sidered among the most interesting items of a small but 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in 


1864, Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 


| Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 


Nilsson, Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘ Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 
It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
generally understood to be unknown. The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
majority are volk-slieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
once, it is believed, the national song of the country. A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 
melodies, The last are very peculiar; and he peculiar 
intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
the ancient Hebrews.”—. Figaro, 





LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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